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The Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


VII. POLO VY 


BY THE HON. LIONEL LAMBART 


For some time past it has been abundantly evident that polo 
in England has ‘come to stay.’ It is now so easy to get ‘a lot’ 
of polo as compared with ‘a lot’ of hunting, that although fox- 
hunting being a sfort will for ever take precedence of any 
game, yet the fascinations of polo will always in future claim a 
mighty following. Before these lines are printed the great 
polo event of the season, the American contest, will be over, 
so the writer is spared the necessity of trying to foretell the 
result. But though this great match is of vast importance, the 
game which I think interests us country players most is the 
County Cup. Last year Eden Park beat Rugby in the final 
by 6 goals to 2, but those who saw the play will, I think, 
agree that the winners had really a tighter match when, in the 
semi-final, they just succeeded in beating Blackmore Vale 5 
goals to 3. The County Polo Association is doing most 
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valuable work in organising the country clubs, but the 
greatest obstacle in the way of those delightful matches 
between neighbouring clubs in the country, which are pro- 
ductive of such immense benefit to the clubs themselves as 
well as to polo generally, is the exorbitant rates insisted upon 
by the railway companies for boxing polo ponies. These high 
charges utterly preclude any but the richest members from 
representing their club when it is a case of playing on another 
ground. Nothing that I know of interferes so much with the 
prosperity of country polo as the necessity which is thus 


imposed upon secretaries and managers of confining their 
selection of the team to those only who can afford these very 
heavy expenses. 

As secretary of a provincial polo club I am continually on 
the look-out for recruits to become playing members, and the 
first question I am met with is always, ‘Where are we to get 
ponies?’ As the recruits in question are not always men of 
means, in fact often the reverse, the question is not a very easy 
one to answer. In London the best polo ponies in the world 
are to be seen, and it need scarcely be said that they are by no 
means all of one stamp, that they are, in fact, of many shapes 
and sizes, and one is not surprised to learn that they spring 
from a variety of origins. 

J venture to think that ‘home-made’ ponies are by far the 
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most satisfactory to play. Any one who has played a pony 
‘made’ by himself will agree that the game is far more 
enjoyable than when mounted on an animal ‘made’ by some- 
body else. The man who is able to make his own ponies 
knows precisely what they will do in certain circumstances in 
the game ; he has persuaded them to pass exactly the distance 
from the ball which he finds the most suitable for his reach, 
&c.; the pony, having had only one rider, understands 
intimately and instantly any movement of his rider’s loins or 


legs, the same movement very likely meaning something quite 
different to the pony which was schooled by some one else. 

Not only are even the best ponies of widely different 
stamps, but they are also of all ages from five to fifteen, and 
even younger and older. It is by no means necessary that 
they should be taught young; on the contrary one finds, as a 
rule, far less difficulty in ‘making’ a temperate pony seven or 
eight years old than a young one of four off. So, broadly 
speaking, one may say there is a fairly large field to choose 
from, and consequently no real reason why sound good polo 
ponies should cost as much as they do. 

Those who are determined to play polo in England, and 
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who are not able to wander into Tattersalls somewhere about 
May 1 and ‘pick up a couple of good ponies,’ may say it is 
all very well to tell us that ‘home-made’ ponies are the best, 
but how is it done? 

Well, it is not so very difficult if time and attention be 
bestowed. Two ponies are better than one; therefore, if 
possible, buy two. They must have good mouths and manners, 
must not exceed 14 hands 2 ins. in height, and it is better that 
they should not be much under 14 hands 1 in.; anything 
between six and nine years is a good age. Let them, if 
possible, be good-tempered and temperate little beasts, and 


the more breeding they show the better, but get them with 
substance, and avoid anything weedy, harnessy, or nervous. 
Such ponies can be obtained for £30 to £45 each. I have 
bought them for this sum, and I am convinced that, with a 
little trouble and discrimination, it can be done. 

Having secured the ponies and got them home, two or 
three afternoons are well spent in riding them about quietly in 
turn, without any stick or ball or violent gesticulation of a 
hunting-crop to indicate the great wonders which are hereafter 
to be achieved with a polo stick. Take the ponies for an 
ordinary quiet ride and find out their dispositions and idiosyn- 
crasies, and, most important of all, the bit which suits them 
best for ordinary riding. Having made their acquaintances, we 
must get to work schooling, as the time is short. 
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Although there is most decidedly no royal road to success 
in ‘making’ polo ponies, there are certain golden rules which 
have been confided to me by real experts, and for which I have 
been profoundly grateful. They are: First, never run before 
you can walk, Secondly, never begin any schooling until the 
pony has been settled down by ordinary exercise and lost its 
first freshness and boisterous spirits. Thirdly, never attempt 
schooling when it is raining or blowing hard. Fourthly, never 
hit the pony with a polo stick, nor, indeed, with any other 


( 


stick. Fifthly, interfere with his mouth as little as possible. 
Sixthly, never make sudden or unexpected movements with the 
stick, hands, or legs. And seventhly, don’t sicken the pony by 
keeping him at it too long; at the same time try to end up the 
lesson by some little success or advance on the previous one. 
A course of bending is the best beginning ; without any 
stick or ball zigzag the pony in and out of about six long thin 
sticks stuck in the ground in a line about eight yards apart. 
Do this, first at a walk, then trotting, then cantering. There 
is no such word as galloping in the ‘making’ of polo ponies ; 
it belongs only to the game. The pony must turn to the right 
by the pressure of the reins on the near side of its neck and by 
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the feeling of the rider’s right leg pressed against its off side, 
not by being pulled to the right by the right rein. Reverse 
the process and he must turn to the left. When he will canter 
in and out of the sticks, the rider holding the reins only in the 
left hand and gently pressing his legs alternately, the first lesson 
has been accomplished. It generally takes two or three days. 
Next, to accustom him to the swing of the stick, go out for an 
ordinary ride and take a polo stick, being careful at first to have 
it quietly handed to you by a groom when you are in the 
saddle. Walk off with the pony, gently swinging the stick in the 


right hand to and fro, and if all goes well, presently swing it 
slowly round and round, still walking and being careful not to 
make any sudden or swishing strokes, which are certain to 
upset the animal at once. The thing is to swing the stick 
slowly so that the pony may see it clearly all the time. Repeat 
the process with the stick in the other hand, only be careful in 
changing it over not to do so hurriedly or suddenly and not to 
interfere with the pony’s mouth. 

This breaking to the stick varies considerably in different 
ponies ; some take not the slightest notice of it, others are a 
long time before they grow quite used to it. You may gradu- 
ally swing the stick trotting and then cantering, but on no 
account swing it faster and faster as the pace increases. Up 
to this point any fair horseman carrying out these directions 
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can do so without the least fear of spoiling a pony, quite irre- 
spective of his achievements as a polo-player. 

But now we come to the fifth proposition, the ‘Pons 
Asinorum’ of the whole business; that is to say, breaking the 
pony to the ball. For this lesson a fairly smooth piece of 
ground is requisite ; rough ground is heartbreaking alike to 
pony and rider, involving as it does endless risk of spoiling the 
pony by the ball taking sudden and unexpected directions, 
bumping up and getting into holes from which it has to be 


‘chopped out. So the teacher should select a common or 
some place where sheep have kept a nice smooth surface on 
which the ball will travel truly. Walk the pony up to the 
ball and tap it gently, if possible in a direction away from 
the pony at first and not across his path ; never mind if you 
miss the ball, walk straight on, and on no account pull the 
pony back over the ball, for this is the surest way of upsetting 
him. Try hard to leave the reins loose on his neck when 
making the stroke. If the ball be missed, walk on as if nothing 
had happened, following the invaluable hint which Mr. Dry- 
brough gives in his excellent book, to hum or whistle a little 
tune. I attach the greatest importance to this little tune, not 
only because it undoubtedly reassures the pony, but also 
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because it removes at once all temptation of calling him bad 
names in guttural and alarming tones when he is more than 
usually exasperating. If the pony is first sobered by judicious 
exercise, and not introduced to the ball when ‘ mad fresh’ and 
just out of his stables, you should find before long no difficulty 
in making progress at a walk, and may presently give up the 
tapping and swing the stick round to make the stroke, always 
remembering to sit as still as possible and to interfere as little 
as you can with the animal’s mouth. 

: When perfectly satisfied that the pony is quite steady at a 
walk, and does not attempt to break into a trot or canter 


because you happen to hit the ball a little harder or make the 
stroke a little quicker, the pace can gradually be increased ; but 
no matter if it be weeks before you get him steady at a walk, still 
persevere, because it must be done before we begin eantering. 
It is when first cantering that ponies are most liable to begin 
jumping away from the ball, or ‘shying off’ as it is called. 
This tiresome habit is most annoying and requires more 
patience to overcome than almost any other trick. Mr. Miller 
recommends drawing back the &/ leg just before, or as we 
make, the stroke ; and although from the experience gained 
when bending the pony in and out of sticks, this plan would 
seem to turn the animal away from the ball instead of coaxing 
him up to it, yet in actual practice I have found the hint more 
than useful, as it brings the pony’s quarters over into line and 
you can thus make the stroke in the right direction. Avoid 
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climbing up the pony’s neck to reach the ball, if it cannot be 
hit properly don’t hit it, or hit at it at all; simply leave it and 
try again. 

Having got so far, the advantage of possessing ¢wo ponies 
becomes obvious, as you can accustom them to canter together 
without racing, and to pass each other without one trying to 
bite a bit out of the other’s neck or out of his rider's leg. You 
must also teach them to ‘ride off’ which is a most important 
accomplishment, as no matter how good with stick and ball, a 
pony is by no means educated until he will shove well. 


A man should think what he is going to do with his ponies 
when the summer is over and he is looking for hunters instead. 
The polo season is not very long, and ponies have a certain time 
to fill up before their legitimate work begins again. So some are 
‘put in the cart’ and succeed in taking their owners twelve 
miles to covert in fifty minutes, some are turned away to grass, 
and some are sold as ‘ good boys’ hunters ’—whether they are 
‘hunters’ for a ‘good boy’ or ‘good hunters’ for a ‘ boy’ is 
not always explained. I venture to think it is not a desirable 
thing for all polo ponies to go in harness. There are certain 
animals that will pull a dog-cart out to the polo ground, then 
play three or four ‘tens,’ and drag the cart home again 
triumphantly. Such ponies are not infrequently the ‘ useful 
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drudges’ of an establishment, but very few first-class performers 
at the game agree to be used in this way. One comes across 
ponies already a little ‘harnessy,’ but from a polo point of 
view it is not advisable to encourage them in this direction. 

For complete rest there is nothing like turning them out, 
sheltered from the wind, with plenty of grass, and one feed of 
corn a day; it is practically unknown for them to catch 
cold, or do anything but derive considerable benefit from the 
change. 

But when it comes to disposing of ponies that do not 
particularly require rest, | would much rather lend them to a 


lady to hack or hunt than mount school-boys on them. Ladies, 
as a rule, are very careful, they are generally far better riders 
than the average school-boy, moreover, so far as appearance is 
concerned, they seldom fail to do considerable justice to a neat 
pony in the hunting-field. 

As yet only a few dealers understand the stamp of pony 
required for polo, I have received many letters from dealers 
describing an animal as ‘sure to make a first-rate polo cod.’ 
This is bad, but it is equalled by the secretary of a well-known 
polo club who is often heard to sing out: ‘ Bring along your 
polo horses.’ After all perhaps certain of the ponies are a 
liberal 14.2. Little has been said about the ‘abuses’ of polo 
ponies, but it is unquestionable that many good ones are spoilt 
every year by bad and injudicious riding. There are hundreds 
of good polo ponies, nearly perfection, but many of them are by 
no means beginners’ ponies. There is no more a royal road for 
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the rider than is there for the pony ; for both, the game is 
learnt by practice, patience, and perseverance, but it is well 
worth it, the reward is very great, and we must neither allow 
ourselves to be disheartened because of our own failures to hit 
the ball accurately, nor because the pony fails instantly to 
understand that which seems to ws so simple and so little to ask 
of him, but which must in reality be to him more than per- 
plexing. All the tiresome days of schooling will be forgotten 
when the summer comes and when we are at play, racing off 
with the ball with a clear lead, the reins loose on the pony’s 
neck, the pony himself at the height of his enjoyment, repaying 
us in that glorious minute a thousandfold for the time and 
trouble we have spent on him. 
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ASHFORD FROM LOUGH CORRIB 


ASHFORD—THE HOME OF THE WOODCOCK 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND HOOD 


WHILsT England may be called the home of the pheasant and 
the partridge, Scotland the home of the grouse, Ireland can 
undoubtedly claim to be the home of the woodcock and snipe, 
for it is to her mossy springs and warm woods of hazel, holly, 
and bracken that the various parties of migrating woodcock 
wend their way in October and November, with the object of 
passing a happy and comfortable winter where food is plentiful 
and springs are unfrozen; a wish that a very large number fail 
to realise, owing to the ruthless pursuit of the sportsman with 
his gun and the poacher with his snares. 

Of all the many well-known haunts of the woodcock in 
Ireland, perhaps the most famous and numerously frequented 
is the great stretch of plantations and woods that surround 
Ashford—Lord Ardilaun’s beautiful and sporting estate in 
Co. Galway. 
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The reason for this predilection on the part of the wood- 
cock is not far to seek. Ashford lies on the banks of Lough 
Corrib, and the estate runs up to Lough Mask, bordered by 
high mountains on the west. The geological formation is very 
peculiar, this low country being entirely composed of limestone 
rocks, covered in many places with old hazel woods and 
numerous fir plantations, varying in age from a few years to 
quite fine trees, which have been judiciously planted partly 
with a view to provide shelter, and partly for ornamental 
purposes. 

The limestone rocks are warm and dry, the shores of 
Lough Corrib, Lough Mask, and an endless multitude of 
springs, which are hardly ever frost-bound, provide the best 
possible feeding-grounds—added to which Lord Ardilaun keeps 
all his coverts undisturbed throughout the year, until the 
psychological moment arrives when the mountains are covered 
with snow, or swept by hail storms which drive the woodcocks 
from the bleak and open mountains to seek the warmth and 
shelter of ‘ Ballykyne’ and the other woods that nestle round 
the shores of the Loughs, when he issues a very welcome 
summons to his friends to take part in what has been for 
many years the best ‘ woodcock shoot’ in the British Isles. 

After travelling across Ireland from Dublin, noting the 
endless stone walls, rocks, and bogs, and the extraordinary 
dreariness of the landscape, owing to the absence of trees, the 
scene suddenly changes on entering the gates of the demesne, 
and the eager sportsman realises something of the sensations 
that must have stirred the children of Israel when they first 
entered the Promised Land after their long sojourn in the 
wilderness. 

Directly you pass through the gates of Ashford you find 
yourself in a well-wooded park, a large herd of red deer, 
whose magnificent heads speak well for the grazing on this 
limestone land (N.B.—They are never hand-fed except in very 
hard weather), stare at you with mild surprise, and you can’t 
help thinking what a state of excitement McBean, the old 
stalker in the forest far away in the north of Scotland, would 
be in if he saw even one or two of these twelve or fourteen 
pointers with their splendid wild heads on his beat, how he 
would make use of guttural expressions in Gaelic or some 
unknown tongue, and tremble with excitement when handing 
you your rifle, at the same time greatly under-estimating their 
distance. 
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The road winds down through the park, flanked on either 
side by well-grown plantations, almost to the shores of Lough 
Corrib, and on reaching the bottom of the hill a beautiful view 
spreads out before you. 

In the foreground a clear and rapid river ; in the immediate 
front across the stone bridge the towers of Ashford, almost 
buried in a forest of conifera and other trees; on the left Lough 
Corrib, dotted with wooded islets, stretches away to the far 
distance, beyond which you can see the mountains above 
Oughterard, rough and jagged in outline, from whose tops the 
great rollers of the Atlantic can be descried hurling themselves 
against the iron-bound cliffs of south-western Galway. 

The river is swift and clear, as broad as the Thames at 
Windsor bridge—it is the outflow from Lough Mask, but has 
this peculiarity from other rivers of this country, in that by far 
the greater part of its course is run underground, through 
subterranean crevices in the limestone rocks, here and there 
bubbling up in great boiling ‘ pot-holes,’ then again disappearing 
from sight among the rocks, and finally bursting forth just 
above the village of Cong in its proper character of a beautiful 
swift salmon river. 

The local authorities say that salmon and eels manage the 
subterranean journey up to Lough Mask, but the salmon never 
return. Whether this is correct as regards the salmon I am 
unable to say for certain, but enormous quantities of eels come 
down in the autumn floods and are caught by a very ingenious 
eel weir of Lord Ardilaun’s own invention a short distance 
below its reappearance from its underground journey. Salmon 
redds may be seen in all directions where the water is not too 
deep. Just above the eel weir a stone bridge crosses the river 
and leads to the ivy-clad ruins of the ancient abbey of Cong, 
part of which dates from the seventh century. The ruins cover 
a large extent of ground, and give 2 good idea of the import- 
ance of this ancient seat of ecclesiastical power. The old 
refectory, part of the main building, the great tower, and a 
few arches of the cloisters still remain in good preservation. 
It is said that at the height of its prosperity 600 monks lived 
and studied there. 

The famous processional ‘Cross of Cong’ is preserved at 
the Dublin Society’s museum in Kildare Street. It is a very 
handsome and interesting relic of the skill of the ancient Irish 
artificers, consisting of a gold cross set with crystals and native 
stones, ornamented with elaborate Runic scroll-work, with an 
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inscription in Irish engraved on it, saying by whom and for 
whom the cross was made. 

The abbey is still used as a place of burial by many of the 
country people from far and near. It is a curious custom of the 
country that when a funeral procession first comes in sight of 
the old tower of the abbey the coffin is put down, prayers are 
said, a small pyramid of stones is erected often surmounted by 
a rough wooden cross, by the side of the road. These may be 
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seen in great numbers on the Ballinrobe-Ross-hill road, the 
principal avenue of approach. 

The burial-ground, being limited in extent, is much crowded. 
The more ancient graves are covered with enormous slabs of 
stone, with many smaller stones piled on and around them. 
This was done in olden days to prevent the wolves, which were 
very numerous in this part of the world, from disturbing the 
remains of departed relatives. 

The climate of Ashford is very favourable to plants and 
conifera. The latter grow in great profusion and luxuriance. 
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Rhododendrons also flourish amazingly and become great 
bushy trees. The flower gardens, which are under the especial 
care of Lady Ardilaun, who is a most enthusiastic gardener, are 
alone well worth the long journey to see. Violets, daffodils, 
and cyclamen especially seem to thrive, and flower much 
earlier here than in less favoured climates. 

For miles along the shores of Lough Corrib there are fir 
woods and plantations, with here and there patches of high 
gorse ; the latter is most popular with the woodcock in really 
hard weather. Now and then a little bog thrust in between 
two coverts affords excellent feeding-ground, and is almost a 
sure find for two or three couple of snipe. 

As you journey inland towards Lough Mask the country 
seems to be composed entirely of limestone rocks of every 
shape and size, with deep fissures between each rock. Where 
there is a little soil a hazel bush, or perhaps a stunted holly, 
pokes up its undaunted head. It is on this ground, seemingly 
so uninviting and barren, that the best larch plantations have 
been judiciously placed. 

Narrow paths have been made with great skill around and 
over these rocks, otherwise it would be almost impossible for 
any one to walk with safety with a loaded gun and, at the same 


time, meet with any success with the woodcock as they dash 
past and disappear round the nearest bush or heap of boulders. 
As the local poet says : 


It isn’t quite so easy as you’d think 
To hit the little beggars as they pass, 

When you find yourself unbalanced on the brink 
Of a precipice or bottomless morass. 


The best woodcock beat of all is called‘ Ballykyne.’ It has 
kept up its reputation in a marvellous way for the last twenty 
years. The average bag (it is never shot more than once in a 
season) has been just about seventy couple, the two best 
days having been 209 cock in 1891, and 205 in 1894. The 
bag has never been under fifty couple for this particular beat 
in all these years. 

I will try and give a sketch of a day at Ballykyne. The 
beat takes its name from the principal covert, which is sur- 
rounded by a high wall and is never disturbed ; but there are 
several other woods and plantations included in the day’s work, 
which is a long one, and so an early start is made. There are 
generally six guns, mostly old hands at the game, who can be 
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trusted not to fire dangerous shots at low birds. The first beat 
is, as a rule, an old fir wood with great patches of rock cropping 
up here and there, and partly covered with bracken and hazel 
bushes. A fairly wide carriage road runs through the centre, 
and two guns, one in line with the beaters, and the other well 
ahead, are placed here. Three guns guard the left, as birds 
that escape on this side will not be seen again that day. 

The walking on this side is rough and difficult, and it 
almost invariably happens that just as one is poised on the 
top of a high, crumbling stone wall a woodcock dashes past, 
offering what would have been under ordinary circumstances 
a fairly easy shot. One gun guards the right, as any birds 
breaking out and escaping on this side should be found again 
later in the day. 

As a rule, in woodcock-shooting, the best place is the 
forward gun, provided he keeps we// ahead, and waits now and 
then at any open spaces he may find, for which the woodcock, 
when flushed by the beaters, nearly always make. 

When the forward guns get near the end of the covert they 
head it, and that is very often almost a ‘ warm corner,’ as birds 
flushed and missed earlier in the beat are pretty certain to have 
dashed in close under the outside fence at the end of the cover, 
and when they are flushed a second time they either boldly 
make for the open rocks and offer an easy chance, or dash 
back over the high trees, affording very sporting and difficult 
shots to whoever they may favour with their presence. 

This first beat is never very prolific, from twelve to sixteen 
cock being the usual number secured. 

We then beat some more fir-trees and almost bare rocks, 
where the walking is rather difficult and the shooting more so, 
owing to the thickness of the trees and the short sight you get 
of your bird. This beat, running next and parallel to the only high 
road in the district, is also not very prolific as a rule, from eight 
to twelve cock being the usual number added to the bag. After 
beating another much older fir wood, in which rarely more than 
a couple of cock and an odd pheasant or two are found, we 
take a wide beat over some almost bare rocks, with a few clumps 
of fir trees scattered about here and there. It is surprising the 
number of cock you sometimes find here, apparently issuing 
out of the bowels of the earth. They have come here for 
warmth and dryness, and lie all day in the crannies of the 
rocks until they ride out at ‘cock shut’ time to some favourite 
spring. They nearly always fly the same path, and the keeper 
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of the beat has told the writer that he has seen as many as 
sixteen all come out between two particular fir trees night after 
night. From fifteen to twenty cock are usually obtained here. 

Then a very rough strip of cover, chiefly consisting of high 
fir trees, just outside Ballykyne wood proper, if you happen to 
be inside, affording you excellent exercise through a tangle of 
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briars and over jagged rocks, perhaps the most difficult place to 
realise your chances we have met yet. 

This brings us to Ballykyne itself, the first beat of which is 
certainly the best for woodcocks in the British Isles. But 
before starting on this beat all the birds previously killed are 
counted ; great consultations take place as to what guns are 
to occupy the various paths. 

I forgot to mention that in this country a retriever is almost 
useless, as the rocks carry very little scent, and the birds as 
often as not fall into the deep and narrow crevices from which 
no dog could possibly retrieve them, so each ‘ gun’ is provided 
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with a man called a ‘picker,’ and wonderful fellows they are. 
Directly his temporary master knocks down a bird, the ‘ picker,’ 
after taking one look to mark the spot, dashes in and almost 
invariably returns with the cock or pheasant, as the case may be, 
never mind how far off it may have fallen—the writer has known 
a ‘picker’ successfully gather six cock, all shot at one stand 
and falling into an apparently hopeless tangle of cover, far 
quicker than most retrievers could have found and brought 
the samé number of dead partridges out of a turnip field after a 
drive. 

Each ‘picker’ is full of esprit de corps for his particular 
gun, and it is amusing to see them strutting about showing 
off more or less consciously a stick full of pheasants and cock 
—they would far rather carry two brace of pheasants and three 
or four cock for an hour than be seen with an empty stick. 
They are also very keen that their particular ‘gun’ should 
shoot any living thing that comes near them. On one occasion 
when shooting a plantation near a cottage, a little kitten with a 
green ribbon round its neck suddenly appeared and trotted off 
towards the cottage, the ‘picker’ in great excitement touched his 
master on the elbow and said, ‘Shoot your honour—shoot !’ 
‘Oh, Thomas I couldn’t shoot a poor little thing like that,’ said 
the man with the gun. 

‘Ah, your honour, they do a terrible lot of harm, thim cats! 
I killed one just the same size as that one (N.B.—About two 
months old) last summer, and when | opened it I found z¢ packed 
tight with illigant cock pheasants.’ 

But to return to Ballykyne, the beaters having formed line 
proceed to take the first ‘cut,’ which consists mainly of hazels, 
hollies, and a little bracken, all growing out of the warm rock ; it 
is more than a quarter of a mile long, bounded on the right by 
a wall about ten feet high, on the far side of which is the old 
fir wood which has just been beaten. 

Three guns are placed on this side, one in line with the 
beaters, the other two well ahead, for the woodcock seem to 
have learnt that on this side safety lies ; the pace they dash at 
the top of that wall and disappear amongst the thick trees on 
the other side is enough to try the quickest of shots. Two guns 
take the middle path, and one, or if there are seven guns, two, 
guard the left hand path. 

This one beat has before now yielded fifty-eight woodcock 
picked up, and one gun has been fortunate enough to secure 
sixteen to his own cheek, 
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Luncheon is the next order, after the birds have been duly 
counted and comparisons have been made with the bag, up to 
this point, in former years. 

One word as to beaters: they are a fine body of men, they 
nearly all speak Irish, the older men wear frieze claw-hammer 
tail-coats, they keep a good line, are very cheery and willing, 
often running from one covert to another even at the end of a 
long and very tiring day; they don’t care much about 
pheasants, and beat in quite different form where pheasants 
only are expected. 

But give them a rough range of rocks, with thick larch or 
hazel thickets, and you will find them scrambling along at a 
great pace, and keeping a wonderfully accurate line with their 
cry of ‘Sho-sheo,’ and there is no doubt that they have the 
instincts and half the training of the best of skirmishers. 

After lunch the remaining three beats of Ballykyne wood 
proper are taken : the first is usually the best, the remainder of 
the wood being rather too old and overgrown to be much loved 
by woodcock. 

By this time in a good season the bag may be anything up 
to 150 cock, and it is then that you realise what sportsmen the 
beaters are ; they fairly trot along the road for nearly two miles 
to ‘Toberbearogue,’ called ‘ober’ for short, the thickest and 
hardest walking of the day; here again two guns each take a 
path. It is an ideal beat, very wide, very rocky, and very long, 
and you only have the shortest of glimpses of a bird now and 
then as it dashes over the rocks or across the different paths— 
the cover is young, and at the present moment almost at its 
best, accordingly many birds are flushed. 

By the time ‘Tober’ is beaten it is getting rather dark, but 
there is just time to run through the outside of the ‘ Pigeon 
Hole’ rocks, another case of desperate walking and very difficult 
shooting in the failing light. 

Here, too, many woodcock are found, and when we reach 
the end of the wood and meet outside the gate of the demesne, 
each stick has a good complement of birds, which are all counted 
up, and the result of the day, which all have been anticipating 
with so much interest, is known. 

Perhaps the total is a comparatively small one of 120, 
which shows a bad year (for this part of the world), or more 
probably the total will be found to be something over 150, and 
perhaps it has reached the magic number of 100 couple. 

Whatever the result, the ‘guns’ are certain to have had an 
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exceptionally sporting day, and quite enough hard walking to 
ensure a really good night’s rest. 

As regards the actual shooting, it is very curious, consider- 
ing the large number of woodcock seen and killed, how very 
seldom a chance of a true right and left occurs ; very often two 
or three birds are killed quickly one after the other, but the 
actual coming of two birds at one and the same time is very rare. 


LORD ARDILAUN EXAMINING A PECULIARLY MARKED WOODCOCK 


In frosty and bright weather the birds offer (in places) 
comparatively easy shots, but if the day be mild and dark they 
seem to fly much wilder and faster. As a general rule it isa 
case of snap-shooting, and the man who is a/ways ready and on 
the look-out appears to get the most chances, as is the case 
in ‘partridge’ driving and other shooting. Many birds are, as 
usual, missed from shooting too quickly, as the woodcock, once 
he finds an open space, very often keeps along it for a few 
yards. The leading gun, who knows the game and the ground, 
will generally get and realise the most chances. 
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In this ideal woodcock country there are many other good 
beats, notably that of Doone, which entails a long drive of 
twelve miles to the far end of Lough Corrib; this is totally 
different ground from Ballykyne, consisting as it does of a 
high wooded hill on the shores of the Lough, mixed with old 
heather, a very favourite beat in hard weather. The woodcock, 
when flushed high up on the hill-side, have a disconcerting 
habit of darting straight down hill, at the head of any of the 
three guns who guard the bottom, just as you are going to 
pull ; they seem to know your intention, and, turning sharply, 
fly straight for the next gun ahead of you. You dare not shoot 
for fear of peppering your friend in front, and can only make 
inarticulate cries to him; he may or may not interpret your 
language in time, and if he does, will probably get a fairly easy 
chance as the cock turns into the covert again preparatory to 
alighting. 

Doone is a real wild beat, from twenty-five to thirty couple 
of cock and an odd pheasant or two being the usual bag. 
Your drive is through a very wild district known as ‘ Joyce’s 
Country.’ The inhabitants are perhaps the finest specimens of 
the fine Irish peasantry, the men being tall and well made and 
dark, and the women nearly as tall ; all show a distinct trace of 
the Spanish race and carriage, due to the long trade relations 
between Spain and Galway. 

In the town of Galway the type is marked, and to this day 
the old fish market goes by the name of ‘the Spanish Prade’ 
from ‘Prado. All the inhabitants of the name of Joyce, in 
‘ Joyce’s Country,’ descend from a Welsh family of that name, 
who came from Wales in Queen Elizabeth’s reign and settled 
here ; they have a merry wit. One member of the clan was, not 
long ago, buying horses for the Remount Department, and on 
being shown one very poor specimen of the equine race, whose 
proud owner assured him that the said horse had only one 
fault, and that was that he suffered from a slight attack of ver- 
nacular (‘navicular’ being of course meant), the buyer promptly 
remarked : 

‘Indeed, is that so? the only quadruped I ever heard of 
before who suffered from ¢hat complaint was Balaam’s ass !’ 

I think these few short notes on this part of Co. Galway 
will show that it has a right to the title of ‘the Home of the 
Woodcock.’ 

During the last few years upwards of 500 woodcock 
have been killed in the five days which are annually given 
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up to the especial pursuit of the nimble little brown bird every 
season, many more are killed by the keepers, but the coverts 
are never disturbed more than once a year. 

As regards snipe or duck they are seldom molested here, 
except for the sake of keeping the house supplied ; but on one 
or two occasions most excellent days have been enjoyed dodging 
about from one bog to another. The best bag of recent years 
to one gun was forty-seven snipe, seven duck, four teal, one 
widgeon, one wild goose, two woodcock, one pheasant, one 
plover, and a rabbit or two. 

Two guns have secured sixty-four snipe, two woodcock, ten 
duck, teal, and widgeon. 

There is excellent trout-fishing on both Lough Mask and 
Lough Corrib now that cross lines have been done away with, 
the trout rising freely to the fly and averaging about 13 Ib.— 
now and then some ‘sockdollagers’ of 12 to 16 lb. being 
captured. 
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CRICKET CHARACTERISTICS 


BY HOME GORDON 


THIS article is written when frozen cricketers are playing 
between chilly showers before handfuls of congealed spectators 
who shiver with more intensity than is usually witnessed at a 
mid-winter football match. But it is reasonable to hope that 
it will be read amid the more seasonable surroundings associated 
with mid-summer. A month after the time of writing, the 
calendar gives ground for believing that the thermometer on 
our favourite haunts will not nightly register five degrees of 
frost. The date of publication will also coincide with that of 
the Test Match at headquarters, with the anticipation of the 
University contest and the imminence of the annual encounter 
between Gentlemen and Players. The columns devoted to 
cricket in the daily and weekly Press will be filled with profound 
estimates of the comparative ability of many cricketers and 
with admirable reports of the most important matches. So, 
by way of contrast, a magazine article read under such 
circumstances should deal with the lighter side of the game. 
Player or spectator steeped in contemporary fixtures will turn 
with relief—so at least the writer hopes—to a desultory and 
garrulous paper written in a suggestive vein. Hence the 
present effort will discuss no controversial matter, and will 
have attained its object if it divert and amuse. 

Those of us whose business or recreation is to be as 
much as possible on cricket-grounds as we watch the game, 
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sometimes find our attention wandering away from the business 
on hand to observe the lookers-on. How the men in the 
crowd can find time to take a holiday is a problem. The large 
majority must be compelled to earn their living, and it says 
much for the prosperity of the country that such ‘big gates’ 
are to be obtained on so many occasions. The cricket public 
is extremely discerning and quick to appreciate new players 
possessing ability. The way in which the Surrey throng 
cheered Mr. Carter, the young Australian wicket-keeper, 
reflected as much credit on their judgment as their chivalry. 
It was his first appearance, and the only preliminary flourish 
had been the virulent objections raised to his selection in place 
of Mr. Mackenzie. Yet, before the Press could praise his skill, 
and whilst they themselves were smarting under the severe 
defeat of their own country, the Surrey sportsmen gave the 
boy from New South Wales a hearty cheer. Perhaps, too, 
they were moved by seeing him at the moment of the Colonial 
victory heartily shake hands with Mr. Darling, the imperturbable 
but most vigilant captain, 

The crowd are sometimes accused of impatience ; and it 
may be suggested that this is pardonable. Members enjoying 
the comforts of the pavilion grow weary when waiting for the 
umpires to inspect the wicket. Those outside can only sit or 
stand in the raw atmosphere, and agree with everybody except 
the umpires that the wicket is as fit to play on now as it will be 
in an hour’s time on a day when there is not breeze enough to 
cool broth. Spectators have a ready wit. Those present are 
not likely to forget that dreary afternoon in August 1899, when 
Messrs. Darling and Iredale were indulging in an exaggerated 
debauch of stonewalling against Middlesex. The onlookers had 
grown weary for two mortal hours, and then a section started 
whistling the ‘Dead March’ in Saw/. Whether ‘some of the 
boys’ had organised the performance deponent knoweth not, 
but the fact remains that the familiar tune was taken up at 
various points on the ground, and extremely well whistled into 
the bargain. A one-sided crowd is not uncommon, but this is 
due to an exaggeration of local enthusiasm, and on the majority 
of grounds the victory of visitors is well recerved. The popular 
Yorkshire eleven, for example, can remember some _ hearty 
demonstrations in out-matches, and the Australians were enthu- 
siastically cheered when they won that disastrous Test Match at 
Lord’s on the last tour. The men who pay may be irritable in 
some towns and a bit rough in others, but those who tour will 
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speak well of the vast majority. Indeed, the only real grumble 
to be heard is over the indfference of the public at Liverpool 
and Southampton. I am convinced that the average man in the 
crowd knows far more about cricket than a large section of the 
members in the pavilion. Over the divergent characteristics 
of the latter let us draw a temporary veil. They may form the 
theme of a diverting article in years to come. 

A characteristic of cricket is that the methods of professionals 
are more laborious than those of amateurs. Brockwell, Trott, 
Braund, and some others form exceptions, but the general rule 
may be safely laid down that the gentlemen play more attractive 
cricket than the paid division. Obviously to the former the 
game is a recreation—at all events in theory ; whereas to the 
latter it is a most respectable trade, by which they earn an 
honourable competence. Now nobody except a Mr. Cheeryble 
will go about his profession in the same easy fashion that he 
will pursue a hobby. He may be in earnest about both, but 
there is something hardening in the routine of a profession 
which clears off any superabundant enthusiasm. So the pro- 
fessional is a little less brilliant than the amateur. I would 
rather watch Mr. L. C. H. Palairet than Abel, though one of 
the staunchest admirers of the diminutive Guvn’r ; and I think 
an hour with K. S. Ranjitsinhji or Mr. F. S. Jackson at the 
wicket infinitely more agreeable than the same period devoted 
to watching Gunn and Shrewsbury. At the same time I do 
know an eminent member of the Foreign Office, himself once in 
the Eton eleven, who has solemnly assured his friends that he 
would rather see Arthur Shrewsbury than Mr. Gilbert Jessop in 
one of his exhilarating efforts. There is no accounting for taste, 
and possibly outside the bounds of Warwickshire some stray 
folk could be found who would really appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of frequently gazing on the batting of Kinneir and Quaife. 
Still the majority prefer breezy lively cricket. 

What are the characteristics of the ideal match? The 
present President of the M.C.C. has defined them as ‘all four 
totals above one hundred and under two.’ Nor could they be 
more aptly summarised. But from the spectator’s point of 
view the fight for runs against the clock is best of all, just as 
keeping up wickets to play out time forms the dullest episode 
of cricket. No one who saw it will ever forget that wonderful 
effort of Sir Timothy O’Brien against Yorkshire at Lord’s, in 
which he turned a certain draw into one of the greatest victories 
in county history. Personally, I never saw Peel so punished. 
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The game had been a battle of giants all through, but while 
Mr. Stanley Scott was at the wickets it seemed as if nothing thrill- 
ing would happen on that Saturday afternoon. Then the Irish- 
man began, and playing one of those games in which everything 
comes off right because the risk is so boldly taken, he scored 
at the rate of two and even three a minute. Well supported 
by Mr. G. F. Vernon he literally afforded the excited spectators 
but one cause for regret—that by eight runs he fell short of a 
century in each innings, for with increased superiority of bat 
over ball double centuries are far more common to-day than in 
1889. Yet I think it will be many a long summer before we 
find a parallel to the effort of Mr. R. E. Foster in 1900, who 
compiled 102 not out and 136 for Gentlemen wv. Players at 
Lord’s. His batting was marvellous, but he started with such 
caution that he was half an hour before he made his first run. 
In his second display he treated Rhodes, Mead, Trott, and 
Gunn with an indifference and a severity of punishment only 
paralleled by Mr. Gilbert Jessop for the Rest of England v. 
Yorkshire last September, when he scored 233 in 140 minutes, 
and by Mr. D.L. A. Jephson in his hurricane display at Hastings. 
An old salt watching the latter scoring off every sort of attack, 
observed ‘ that ball goes just like a small craft scudding before 
a sou’ wester.’ So far as my personal recollection goes there 
are only two instances of a batsman damaging planks by hard 
hitting. Oddly enough both occurred in Hampshire. Playing 
in 1882 against Cambridge Past and Present, the mighty 
Bonnor drove repeatedly against the wooden screen behind 
the bowler’s arm, smashing big splinters out of it. At South- 
ampton, where some workmen had left a temporary structure, 
Mr. K. J. Key, playing for Surrey v. Hampshire in 1885, 
severely damaged it by repeatedly hooking round to leg balls 
which came with great force against the planks. 

Hitting to leg has been one of the characteristics of Australian 
cricket. The earliest tourists, men like the elder Gregory, 
Messrs. Alexander, Bailey, and Groube, used unblushingly to 
pull round balls which were dead on their middle stump. It 
was a matter-of-fact persistence in this artifice which brought 
about their earliest downfall at Trent Bridge. Since that time 
they have brought over some magnificent leg hitters, but perhaps 
none more deft at a graceful hook in that direction than Mr. 
Trumper. To dilate on the lessons which the Australians gave 
us in fielding is to tell an old tale. But it is pleasant to note in 
1902, when coming out to field, how three or four invariably race 
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at top speed to gain possession of the ball when thrown to them 
by the umpire. This bit of alertness was commented upon in 
1882, and has only been lost in the more despondent terms of 
1890 and 1893. Since Messrs. Moule and Alexander helped 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch to such purpose in the first Test Match of 
1880, it has been a characteristic that no Colonial team should 
have a tail. When things were going all wrong at Lord’s on 
an abominable wicket against England, plucky little Ferris, 
going in absolutely last, made top score, earning his runs well. 
Tails were more common in crack county sides twenty years 
ago than now. A story is told of an aged peer, now dead, who 
had a great prejudice against Surrey. ‘The batting is Jupp 
with a tail wagging right down the side,’ he growled. 

Counties have kept their characteristics though the personnel 
of the teams change with the flight of seasons. The cosmo- 
politanism of Middlesex used to be genially pointed out by my 
old friend the Jate Colonel Bircham. Whether he ever suc- 
ceeded in seeing Middlesex actually playing a side in which 
not one man had a birth qualification I do not know, but until 
a very few years ago there were often seven or eight who only 
played by residence. To-day, the captain was born in Scotland, 
the best bat in the West Indies, and the three professional 
bowlers in Yorkshire, Bucks, and Australia. I am raising no 
hint of objection ; for it is, of course, the happy outcome of 
the geographical importance of the metropolis merely thus 
asserting itself. Sussex to-day owes much of its strength to 
qualifications, and Gloucestershire is rapidly strengthening its 
resources. As for the rejected of Surrey, they are scattered 
over the cricketing counties, for the following may or might 
have represented that county but have gone elsewhere: 
Messrs. C. B. Fry, A. P. Lucas, C. M. Wells, N. F. Druce, 
W. G. Druce, G. O. Smith, H. W. Bainbridge, E. C. Streatfeild, 
A. P., R. N. and J. Douglas, H. B. Chinnery, and R. P. Lewis, 
with Braund, Pearson, Diver, Hallam, Roberts, and Corden. 
Certainly no other. county can record an exodus on such a 
scale or of such importance. 

Still alluding to Surrey, it is curious how even in the 
palmiest days the batting was liable to sudden collapses. One 
of their staunchest followers once said, ‘Surrey are all right 
when they win the toss on a plumb wicket, lose no wicket 
before lunch, and see 400 on the board before stumps are 
drawn on the first evening. But put them in on fourth hands 
with an up-hill game, and they do not shine,’ an opinion to 
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which certain annual matches played at Taunton bear eloquent 
testimony. But the very salt of cricket lies in its uncertainty. 
If we could absolutely class elevens like heifers, half the charm 
would be lost. Possibly therein lies the attractiveness of 
Somersetshire, As a matter of fact, the western county has 
only won 11 matches in four years, and has to show g2 defeats 
to 42 victories. But from game to game no one knows how 
they will shape. Their batsmen, whether they be Messrs. 
Hewett, Vernon Hill, S. M. J. Woods, or Gerald Fowler have 
hit with delightful force. Mr. Lionel Palairet shows the most 
graceful batting in England, and the rest play cricket with 
engaging zest. So they are in theatrical parlance, ‘a sure 
draw,’ and last year, amid some indifferent performances, not 
only extended the chainpion county to a bare win by one 
wicket at Taunton, but gained a wonderful victory at Leeds, 
being the first shire to beat Yorkshire since 1899. Look how 
that game was won! Starting their second innings 238 to the 
bad, the victorious margin was 279. On the second day after 
Mr. Palairet and Braund had put up 222 without being 
separated, they scored 549 for five wickets. After the total of 
630, Braund and Cranfield dismissed the champions for 113. 
An episode such as this raises enthusiasm about a side which 
always plays in the most sporting fashion to something far 
beyond the normal, but not beyond its merits. 

Passing to personal characteristics | am warned by a certain 
incident which happened a dozen years ago, how susceptible 
are individuals to comment. An eminent amateur, one who 
had played cricket for a score of years, and is now as notable 
on the golf links, was rendered furious by reading in a staid and 
respectable ‘daily’ that he ‘had made a long score in his usual 
awkward style. Though a great run-getter there was no doubt 
that his style was as awkward as possible, consequently it was 
difficult to restrain a smile at his prolonged wrath, and the 
matter became serious when he threatened to invade the Press- 
box and see if the reporter watched the game through glasses. 
A number of useful cricketers have worn spectacles in the field. 
Killick would certainly have been left out of the Sussex side if 
he had not adopted glasses, and thus given full scope to his 
natural powers. In club cricket a few years ago there were few 
men more genial or better liked than the Rev. R. T. Thornton 
and Rev. H. von E. Scott, who were both among the spectacle 
wearers though rarely if ever spectacle-mongers. So were those 
redoubtable scorers Messrs. D. D. Pontifex and Hamilton Ross, 
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Dr. G. Thornton and W. G. Grace, junior; also the best 
Cambridge bowler of 1894, Mr. H. Gray, donned pebbles. 
With the warning of the awkward style just cited, however, I will 
weed my list of all mannerisms but two. The first is a habit of 
that magnificent bat Sir Timothy O’Brien. After he has survived 
four or five overs he invariably steps behind the stumps to 
ascertain if the wickets have been properly pitched. By the 
way, how many people are aware that he first was tried for 
Middlesex as a wicket-keeper at the period when he was piling 
up mammoth scores for Kensington Park Club, and long before 
he dreamt of making the University eleven a short cut to 
national renown? The next mannerism is that of ‘W. G’ 
himself, and after all it is a simple matter of utility. When he 
has been batting for a while, especially at a change of bowling, 
he will remove a bail, carefully clear out the block hole with it 
and then replace it. I remember Phillips as umpire at square 
leg once running in to see it was properly readjusted and the 
champion’s consequent surprise. 

‘Round the corner’ bowling is certainly a characteristic 
worth an allusion. Mr, C. A. Smith, cricketer, schoolmaster, 
and actor of no small distinction, earned the nickname, when 
he came up to Cambridge from Charterhouse. John Gunn 
comes contrariwise towards the wicket, taking the turn in the 
direction of the umpire; but in his case the mannerism is 
not so emphatic. Finally there has arrived Mr. J. V. Saunders 
in the present Australian team. We read of ‘his motor-like 
journey from mid on to the wicket’ and were prepared for 
strange revelations. But though at the Crystal Palace the 
umpire stood abnormally far back, which made it difficult to 
judge if his foot dragged across the crease, at the Oval old 
Phillips remedied this by assuming the usual position: ‘ It’s 
not the run, but the foot and arm at the time of delivery 
which an umpire has to watch’ was his quiet opinion. 

The modern Australian cricketer has developed a charac- 
teristic not likely to be widely adopted in this country, namely, 
a pronounced dislike to batting gloves ; and few of the new- 
comers care to wear them. Mr. A. N. Hornby often used to 
bat without them, and I saw Mr. S. M. J. Woods do so in a 
University match. Mr. Cyril Foley rarely wore ordinary batting 
gloves, but would play in the white kid gloves he had soiled at 
the opera or at a dance on the previous evening. Mr. McCarthy 
Blackham—the uncrowned king of wicket-keepers—was wont 
to wear gauntlets of a brown hue, which at the end of a tour 
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had deepened into a mellow black. The only great cricketer I 
have ever seen wear brown pads was Mr.T. Horan. All through 
that wonderful tour of 1884 he persisted in adopting what a 
modern journalist would probably describe as ‘that strange 
leg-gear.’ But, as all the world knows, ‘Felix’ has been no 
respecter of the opinion of other people, but pursues his own 
way. 

A characteristic common to the Freshmen of each year at 
Oxford or Cambridge is an affectation of confidence in their 
trial fixtures. Has anything more dreary ever been invented 
than the Freshmen’s match, except the Seniors’? The former 
have at least the promise of May, whilst the latter are only the 
gleanings after last year’s harvest. Every Freshman is just 
merging into manhood from boyish estate, The large majority 
of those selected for the trial game have been demi-gods to 
admiring juniors at their public schools. Now on the luck 
of a few balls in the least propitious time of the year depends 
much of their cricket career. If they fail now they will 
have a tough fight indeed to get a trial before next year, 
unless they have already enjoyed the invaluable experience of 
participating in two or three county fixtures. So one by one 
they emerge and take that walk to the wicket with a feeling of 
self-consciousness which tends to betray itself in fumbling with 
one’s glove or causes one to drop the bat, provoking a grin from 
the fieldsmen. In this match there is no playing for your side. 
Each man is doing his best to show superior form to the rest. 
Consequently the game is not only a curious one, but a severe 
trial for the nerves. A great cricketer once told me his first 
panic was when going in first wicket down in the school-match 
the year he got his colours. But far worse was the dreadful, 
because utterly unsympathetic, experience of the Freshmen’s 
match. He failed there conspicuously ; did not get into the 
University eleven until his third year, yet has since represented 
the Gentlemen and been a tower of strength to his county. He 
added, ‘ A little common sense, a little indifference, might have 
put me into good cricket two seasons sooner. But I felt 1 had 
to make an impression in that especial match, and I did—blob 
and missed two catches. Don’t give my name, but use my 
experience in what I always think are the martyr games, as to 
which the general public have never had much attention drawn.’ 

Starting with a pledge to avoid seriousness, I must conclude 
with one characteristic by no means so trivial as the rest—Il 
refer to the lack of common sense in professional bowling. 
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Not many weeks ago, in the pavilion at Lords, that excellent 
judge, Mr. C. C, Clarke, remarked of a capable man on the 
ground-staff representing M.C.C. in the current match, ‘if he 
had only the sense not to bowl so dead on the wicket, he 
would be so much more effective.’ Let county captains, and 
others in authority, transmit this hint. I should say a charac- 
teristic of all great bowlers has been ‘the way in which they 
mix them up.’ Every professional bowler in county cricket 
ought to be able to keep a good length and to bowl straight— 
either on the middle stump or just outside the off-stump. 
That is as essential as eggs to an omelette. But if an omelette 
is to be good, the cook must have a light hand. If the 
bowler is to be of real value he must use his brains as well as 
his arm. When you hear a batsman return to the pavilion 
with the remark, ‘I never knew what his balls were going to do 
next,’ then note that bowler as a trundler of importance. 
Sterling, respected, respectable professionals have earned 
honest livings and honest repute with the minimum of ‘head 
bowling.’ But those who plunk down ball after ball with the 
regularity of an admirable machine are not the men to get a 
side out under sensational circumstances, though, on the other 
hand, they rarely come in for drastic punishment. ‘But if | 
were never hit I should never get them out,’ once observed 
George Lohmann, and so let the final characteristic of great 
cricket, in many instances, be summed up in another attribute 
—the readiness to take risks when necessary. 
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THE BEATERS 


AFTER IBEX ON THE RED SEA COAST 


BY CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


PLEASE to regard the above title carefully and observe before 
you proceed further that much forethought has been expended 
upon it. Nothing is said about ‘shooting,’ therefore one who 
reads further does so at his peril. But1 maintain that the mere 
trifle of pulling a trigger in no way affects the circumstances of 
an expedition of this sort, of which all the experiences, efforts, 
and anticipations are precisely the same whether they end in 
trigger-pulling or not. Indeed, it would not be a hard matter 
to prove that there are certain points gained in having expended 
no ammunition except kodak-films, and those most recklessly. 

If you should happen to be a millionaire, and time as well 
as money should be no object to you, and you do not mind 
navigating a reef-fringed coast of which the latest charts confess 
themselves upon their titles as not to be relied upon, you might 
in time and with much patience attain even to an opportunity of 
trigger-pulling. 

But if destiny has attached you to a cruiser under the 
White Ensign, and withheld from you the privilege of boat- 
cruising amongst the fringe of reefs in pursuit of slave-dealing 
dhows, you must while your messmates are so engaged take 
your consolation as best you can. 
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Mersa Halaib is one of four isolated spots on the ribbon of 
desert fringing the sea-boundary of the Soudan, where the 
British and Egyptian flags fly side by side from the top of a 
toy fort, the entrance to which is by a wooden ladder. The 
fort together with a few Arab huts of matting is enclosed by a 
zeriba of thorn twigs closely laid, it is garrisoned by a few 
Soudanese police and Egyptian non-commissioned officers, and 
armed with a few Remington rifles. 

It is a mixed crowd which lands here from the ship— 
Maltese and English stewards and a Somali interpreter, always 
carried by ships cruising in the Red Sea. 

While the Arabs are chasing skinny chickens round the huts 


CHICKENS FOR THE STEWARDS 


for the stewards, the interpreter is endeavouring first to find and 
then make terms for the hire of camels, a long protracted 
proceeding which gives us time to make a survey of the country 
from the top of the fort ; a not very lofty eminence, yet sufficient 
to show that the range of bare mountains is by no means so 
close, nor the intervening plain so barren, as they appear to be 
from the sea. 

Our procession which presently sets out across this with a 
train of five camels is a picturesque one. There is an air of 
distinction about the one government camel. Besides being 
nearly white it wears trappings with pendant tassels which are 
no disgrace to the saddler’s art. Its halter is of plaited leather, 
while the others are of hair, the nose-line is similar but more 
slightly made. This single thin line tied through a hole in the 
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animal’s nostril represents the whole of the steering apparatus, 
and unless one has served some apprenticeship it is as well to 
allow one’s animal to be taken in tow. When you have got 
used to the anxiety that the nose-line is going to be torn out of 
your steed’s nostril as he follows with outstretched neck, leaving 
you absolutely rudderless, then you may give what attention you 
can to the scenery and surroundings, 

The old sheik who has the government camel in tow is 
without dispute the most picturesque of the train. His peaceful 
looking features are somewhat contradicted by the trappings of 
his saddle, on one side a leathern shield, by no means free from 
hacks, the more serious ones repaired rudely at the rim with 


THE GOVERNMENT CAMEL 


patches of brass. On the other side dangles a dangerously 
long sword in a leather sheath, brass-mounted, and from his 
waistband projects the haft of a knife. The wood frame and 
pommels and pads of his saddle are of ruder construction than 
those of the government camel, and both halter and nose-line 
are of plaited hair. 

Our other attendant isa young and good-looking Soudanese. 
The stock of a Remington rifle projects from beneath the goat- 
skin which covers his saddle, and a roughly made belt round 
his bare waist carries a good stock of ammunition. He is in 
the police, but if he ever wears his uniform he has left it all 
behind except the blue serge putties. Otherwise his garments 
consist only of some yards of a thin sand-brown material and a 
turban. He is better provided with decorations, first in a set 
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of pearl-white teeth, then a necklace of beads, and some neatly 
made little leather cases containing charms to avert wounds, 
dangle over the scars of cauterisings on his chest. 

The burden of the fifth camel isa wild grotesque. It carries 
two riders. The occupant of the saddle wears blue jacket’s 
uniform with brown leggings. But his features are by far the 
blackest of the party. He is the ¢yzda/ or leading-hand of the 
Seedie boys on board, with two good-conduct badges on his 
arm, and only a year to serve for a pension of Is. 6d. a day, 


THE POLICEMAN IN PLAIN CLOTHES 


on which he proposes to live royally in Muscat. His function 
on this expedition is to act as interpreter, for he knows most of 
the dialects of the various tribes. On the precarious slope 
behind the back pommel of the saddle there clings another 
Arab, occasionally astride, but more frequently monkey-fashion, 
squatting with his knees just by his shoulders. 

That there should be traffic enough to wear a visible track 
across such hard ground is no less a matter for surprise than 
that it should support any vegetation whatever. But the vege- 
tation is appropriate, small tufts of brittle growth, dead and 
colourless as the sand or stony ground. The broad plain 
stretches away to the foot of the Elba mountains which rise 
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suddenly out of it, to a skyline of sharp and jagged pinnacles 
of rock seamed by deep crevices, as far as one can tell, abso- 
lutely devoid of any vegetation. But upon a closer approach 
to the mountains we pass a large and scattered herd of goats 
getting what sustenance they can from a scanty growth of 
grass tufts sufficient to produce a faint shade of green when 
seen from a low level and some little distance. The Arab shep- 
herd with his loose garment and his camel hobbled hard by is 
a picture doubtless as old as Egypt itself. Sometimes the 
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SOUDANESE CAMEL DRIVER 


camels would scatter a compact army of innumerable grass- 
hoppers. Of two or three varieties of butterfly, all small, the 
most frequent bore a perfect resemblance to the familiar tortoise- 
shell of English lanes. Where the track existed, we travelled 
in single file. Where it failed, as it did frequently, we drew up 
in line abreast. 

Nearing the hills the land became furrowed in undulations 
ridged with blocks of decomposing granite, flaking away with 
the ages. The dry sandy hollows between the ridges become 
watercourses in the wet months of October, November, and 
December. Every successive ridge appears to be the last as we 
approach the very loftiest point of this inaccessible looking wall 
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of mountains, till at length they become the unmistakable 
spurs from a narrowing ravine. 

The valley is half a mile in width between the spurs where 
we enter it. Some natives with spears emerge from a few mat 
huts—Soudanese of the Bishari tribe. It is from amongst 
these that a gang of beaters has to be raised. The preliminary 
greetings and hand graspings are a solemn and deliberate 
ceremony. Then squatting upon their haunches in front of 
the camels, an exchange of short phrases occurs with our 
attendants. It appears as if negotiations were going on most 
satisfactorily. But after about ten minutes we gather that they 


SOUDANESE OF THE BISHARI TRIBE 


have got no farther than saying, ‘How are you, I hope you are 
well.’ 

The valley narrows rapidly as we continue up it, the flanks 
rising higher and becoming themselves seamed with deep 
gullies. It is here a halt is made, and four of the camels 
are unsaddled and hobbled. The Arab who rode on the camel’s 
hind-quarters now borrows the old sheik’s long sword and 
rides off alone, disappearing up the still narrowing valley. 
The vegetations consists of almost leafless bushes, with thorns as 
tenacious as fish-hooks. When they die it is of senile decay. 
Then they collapse, and their dead branches lie radiating from 
the roots. A little yellow flower, like the tormentil, grows 
upon the sandy ground. A few small doves flutter silently 
amongst the thorn-bushes, and the only sound is the mournful 
whistle of a bird with a bright scarlet patch on its breast. 
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Sometimes a white falcon hovers overhead. Here we must be 
content to wait in patience till the morning. 

Our expedition had been undertaken at such short notice 
that the preparations were of the simplest. A blanket each, a 
felt-covered water-flask and atin of tongue and sardines, thrown 
into a canvas haversack with a loaf and the cartridges, completed 
the equipment. The bare sand is our camping-ground, and by 
the light of a wood fire the old sheik and the young policeman 
give a demonstration to illustrate the uses of the shield and 
knife, especially the knife, a universal weapon, the blade curved 
till it is the shape of a J. With correct handling these should 


IN THE VALLEY 


produce at one sweep a long cut from between the shoulder 
blades to the side of the neck, upon coming to close quarters 
with an enemy. The young policeman expresses great gratifi- 
cation at a cigar, but the old sheik prefers tobacco, with 
which he charges a queer right-angled pipe whose stem and 
bowl are similar. And with the tyndal’s interpretation we can 
get hints of the fighting days in this country when Osman 
Digna sacked Mersa Halaib, and the inhabitants who were 
not killed were drowned in trying to escape. The prospects 
of killing an ibex on the morrow are also touched upon, 
the old sheik always adding piously, ‘Imsh-Ailah ’—‘ God 
willing.’ When the tyndal has enumerated all the dialects he 
is able to speak, then they select stones for their pillows and 
stretch out by the flickering logs. We extemporise our pillows 
with haversacks, laying out the goatskins from the camel 
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saddles on the ground, and, rolling up in blankets, lie down to 
sleep under the stars. There being no water anywhere, there 
is no fear of mosquitoes, and we take the word of our guides 
that there are no snakes. 

It is always impressive to sleep beneath the stars, the more 
so when one has dropped almost suddenly out of a cabin with 
incandescent lamps, into a wilderness inhabited only by half- 
naked spear-bearing blacks, whose accident and life insurance 
policies—covering war risks—are represented by the little 
leather amulets they wear about them. Of these, some score 
or more appear in the morning from various directions. 


A BISHARI 


Besides the hand-grasp at greeting they lay cheek against 
cheek, after a moment of hesitation, in which the question, ‘Is 
it peace ?’ seems to pass. 

But for the absolute strangeness of the scene and its 
surroundings the long palavering over terms would have been 
very wearisome. No less than three times does a final agree- 
ment appear to have been arrived at. The malignant influence 
can be traced to an aquiline featured demon with a yellow stick 
thrust through the bushy part of his hair, The remainder of 
his coiffure consists of a fringe of clay rods hanging round the 
back and sides of his neck, produced by plastering tufts of 
hair with mud till they are of the thickness of pipe stems. 
Squatting on his heels he belabours the earth with his camel 
_ Stick as he holds forth, evidently inciting the tribe to hold out 
for higher terms, These negotiations began about daybreak. 
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The sun was high when in despair we ordered the camels to be 
saddled and started in absolute earnestness on the return 
journey. 

Half a mile down the valley we were overtaken by five or 
six of the tribe headed by the malignant influence. Twenty 
men should be sent to drive for four piastres each. One hour 
would be enough. If we saw no ibex, then no pay. Though 
it will mean a push to get back before dark we are prevailed 
upon to return. The distribution and despatching of the 
beaters in various directions, some with leashes of dogs, 
proceeds with the usual deliberation, and at last we ourselves are 


BEATERS WITH DOGS 


led up the narrowing valley, till it becomes a picture of the dry 
bed of a Dartmoor river. This gradually becomes steeper and 
narrower, and the tropical sun beating right into rocky cleft 
makes an occasional halt absolutely imperative wherever we 
can crouch against a rock affording a little shade. If it had 
been above the snow-line the climb would have been a severe 
one. A plentiful growth of green sorrel was found to be very 
refreshing, and saved our now half empty water-bottles. The 
desert we had come across lay unrolled far below us. An 
unexpected variety of flowers grew in the crevices of the rock, 
one like stock, another like mallow. But all the bushes, like 
those on the desert, were thorny and leafless. 

At last, with anything but steady hands, we are stationed 
on a pinnacle of rock, looking down into a crater-like hollow 
with no visible outlet. Inaccessible rocks rise to the jagged 
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sky-line. The waiting would be easy to one not bound for 
time. 

An hour passes before we see the figures of our beaters, 
like black ants, up against the sky and waiking along what 
looks like a knife edge, the points of their spears glittering in 
the sun. It was the last place in the world one would have 
expected to see them. It seemed impossible these pinnacles 
could be reached without wings. The sounds of shouting told 
of another party coming up an invisible defile leading into the 
hollow below us. 

But never a sign of ibex ! 

Time will allow of no more delay. We must return with 
all despatch. 

The matter of the tyndal falling off his camel upon the 
homeward journey was a diversion quite sufficient to make the 
expedition worth while. A rearing and plunging camel is a 
sight to be remembered. Moreover, a shot or two at gazelle 
suffices to save our journey from being stigmatised as an 
utter failure by those who did not undertake it. 
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SHOOTING-SYNDICATES 


BY G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL 


PROBABLY every sportsman has a mental image in reserve to 
be called forth by the title of this article. My mental image 
was once a line of shooters, not, I regret to say, walking the 
turnips in orthodox fashion all at the same pace, and shoulder 
to shoulder, with correct intervals between, but an Indian file 
line, each man out-walking his neighbour, the first happy, the 
rest cross, and the last man seated, wiping his brows and talk- 
ing a language unknown to ears polite. But although my first 
attempt at a syndicate of shooters was unfortunate, it was not 
the fault of the shooters but merely of the telegraph office. 1 
had wired to two men that their shares would be a certain 
figure each. The post office, with commendable accuracy, 
transmitted the right units, and the right tens, but they made 
mistakes in the hundreds. Hence those tears. There might 
have been serious trouble, of course, but there was not, for 
each man accepted the explanation and paid the extra after 
having accepted the lower figure. It was a good sporting 
act on their part, and syndicates went up at a bound in my 
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estimation ; for there are plenty of good men ready to join 
others of the same sort, provided only they can be certain that 
sport alone is the object of the bargain proposed. 

There are physical differences as well as educational and 
mental ones, of course, and it is well that they should not be 
too pronounced ; but, nevertheless, I have seen a short and fat 
man doing most of the killing when shooting with a long and 
thin one who could have walked the former off his good shoot- 
ing in an hour. 

There has been an unfair, and perhaps unwise, prejudice 
against shooting-syndicates, or any form of partnerships in 
sport ; but this prejudice has arisen from a misunderstanding. 
Too often the term has been applied to those partnerships 
which result from advertisements of ‘Gun wanted—to join a 
gentleman who has too much shooting for his own use,’ the 
reading between the lines being, of course, that advertiser 
cannot afford to give to his friends the excess of shooting 
which he cannot accomplish himself ; but besides the obvious 
reading in of this inference, there is also this to consider—the 
advertisement may be the result of an intention to get a half, 
or a third, of the sport, and a full rent as well. Probably that 
is what such advertisements generally mean, but it does not 
always follow that they are to be neglected even if they do. 
The joint partnership of the owner of the property may, if he 
is a thoroughly clever man about game preserving, be equal to 
a couple of keepers at least in its influence for good. But that 
entirely depends on the man ; in no case will he be able to 
restrain professional poachers ; but he may keep the farmers 
on good terms, when they would be opposed to a stranger ; 
and although farmers rarely poach game they can personally 
and by example do a terrible amount of damage of a kind 
which it is quite impossible to bring home to them. There is, 
often enough, no reason why they should step over a partridge’s 
nest when they might just as easily step upon the eggs; and 
when there is, it is only one of many ways in which their good 
wishes are of service. 

A man who is nothing more than a shooting tenant himself, 
and who takes in guns, is nearly certain to be both disliked 
and despised by the farmers ; and they will then soon ruin the 
shooting as a first-class place, and injure its reputation also, 
which would indirectly hurt their landlord. It is very difficult 
for a shooting tenant, who lives on his shooting, to take in guns 
without giving them some house accommodation, although near 
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big towns this may be only for lunch; and this plan borders too 
much on the hotel system to be understood and appreciated by 
the farmers. The latter’s idea that shooting is a sport, and not 
a business, is the true one; it should never be anything else ; 
and if it is strained into a business then the farmer at once 
begins to reflect that the grass and corn eaten by the game are 
his, and if money is to be made of them it should be his money. 
The old difficulty of ¢wvo rents out of one acre—one for the 
landlord, another for the parson in the shape of a tenth to the 
church, or its remission rent-charge, is increased into a ¢hird 
rent, in kind, for the keep of the stranger’s birds, hares, and 
rabbits ; and although in most instances farmers think little of 
this when game is freely distributed, and there is sport, but no 
commerce in it, yet they do resent it very much when money 
is made out of it by a stranger. It is bad enough, they say, 
when their landlords pocket the shooting-rent, but past bearing 
when a stranger increases, to excess, the game production, and 
makes his rent of it also. This kind of shooting-syndicate it 
is that has made them all unpopular ; but this seems to be 
rather a pity, for in some cases they have answered admirably ; 
especially is this so in the north of England, where for years it 
has been the custom to form syndicates. For the most part 
these have had for their object the taking of moorlands for 
grouse shooting ; obviously not the most difficult on which to 
arrange with farmers; but they have occasionally answered 
very well on the manors also. The best plan is probably that 
where all share expenses equally, but where one only is given 
full control of every detail. It is hardly possible for the label 
on a brace of partridges to read: ‘With the compts. of 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith, Mr. Tomkins,’ and half a dozen other 
misters, and it is, therefore, necessary to have an arrangement 
by which one person is deputed to give away these little 
presents. Thus Mr. Smith gives to one, and Mr. Jones to 
another, and this plan is best followed after a particular farmer 
has walked in sport, or talked at lunch, to the shooter who is 
deputed to pay that particular compliment. For although a 
manager should have full control, and direct everything, the 
most useful direction he will give, if he understands his busi- 
ness, is that each shooter should make himself agreeable to the 
farmers, and offer them game personally, or by note, as they 
think best. Proverbially, commercial syndicates have neither 
bodies to kick nor souls to damn. It is also as difficult to thank 
a sporting syndicate or to feel grateful to it, consequently 
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everything that can should be made a personal matter. But as 
large shootings are always more easily managed than small 
ones, and for a less cost per head of game, the syndicate system 
is distinctly the right one for small incomes, and but for the 
honour of the thing would be so for big ones also. 

A small shooting not only costs more in proportion to pre- 
serve than does a large extent, but it can never be properly 
cared for at all except at ruinous cost. Take a single-handed 
place as an example ; what chance has a game-keeper against 
gangs of night poachers? The woodmen and the other extra 
hands that agree to help watch at half a crown each do not 
mean to do all the fighting. They are more useful to make a 
show in numbers, and inspire fear, than in the real work of 
dealing with a gang of determined poachers such as those 
which are so common in the manufacturing as well as the 
colliery districts. They are good assistants when there are 
half a dozen determined keepers to show them the way ; but 
sent out alone they would come back alone to a certainty, not 
because they are cowardly, but because half a crown occasion- 
ally earned is no pay for the risking of life and limb, and that 
is one of the principal reasons why small shootings are generally 
mere loss of time, temper, and money. 

But there are other reasons nearly as important also. 
Vermin may swarm within half a mile of the centre of a small 
shoot, and the keeper will be helpless against the majority of it. 
He will, perhaps, manage the weasels and the stoats, because 
they travel in runs, but the crows, magpies, and rooks come in 
the sky and go back, well fed, to roost in woods the keeper 
cannot enter. 

Then, besides, game never knows the value of a boundary 
fence except when you are shooting, and a small manor is 
absolutely at the mercy of its neighbours. Many times I have 
heard it said by owners of small shootings that the best way to 
have a good stock of partridges in the year following is to kill 
all the birds. The explanation is, doubtless, that by killing 
all they kill the old fighting birds, and leave the ground unoc- 
cupied for all the young birds that are driven away by the 
seniors from the preserved neighbourhood. Pheasants wander 
also, and the single-handed keeper, instead of picking up eggs 
in the home covert (where the birds, being too thick, will do 
badly, several hen pheasants often choosing the same nest, 
where the first that sits will spoil all the eggs she cannot pro- 
perly cover, and will also receive additions every day, so that if 
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she did hatch there would be a week or fortnight between the 
periods of complete incubation) instead of collecting these 
eggs he gets his supply from the straying pheasants, and these 
are the very birds that have a really good chance of hatching a 

brood and rearing it. The keeper has no option in the matter, 

because he has but one centre for his pheasants, and every one 

which leaves it is nearer to the boundary than is thought to be 

safe. Ona big shoot, on the contrary, most of the pheasants 

that stray from the coverts will still have woodlands on all sides 

of them, making it immaterial which way they lead their young. 

A single-handed keeper’s life, like Mr. Gilbert’s policeman’s, is 

‘not a happy one.’ His only chance comes when his neigh- 

bours preserve better than he does and he reaps the benefit. 

Anywhere except in the eastern counties a 1000-acre shoot 
would generally produce no more than 200 partridges and 400 
pheasants. It would cost {100 for rent, and £75 for keepering. 
A shooting seven times as big would be likely to produce 
double as many partridges per acre, with seven keepers instead 
of one, six of them at £50 per year instead of £75. And 
moreover each man would have 1000 pheasants with less 
trouble than the single-handed man would have 400, for 
pheasants will stray. It would probably cost £1000 to rent ; 
or, by this calculation, one of seven guns would get for £198 
more than double the shooting he could hope to obtain for his 
£175 on the small shooting. 

I have said above that syndicates would be good for large 
incomes as well as small ones, and by this I do not mean that 
they need be managed quite on the same lines. When one 
lives in the country, and is well known, there is no need for 
syndicates except for the purposes of game preservation, for 
every manor that is not surrounded by preserves is paying 
constant toll to the poachers, and is doing more than its fair 
share in feeding the foxes, whereas if the neighbouring land- 
owners, or shooting tenants, joined hands and bought up the 
shooting-rights of the unpreserved country, the depredations of 
foxes would not be felt almost exclusively by the few who, in 
some neighbourhoods, try to preserve highly with all their 
neighbour’s vermin and the foxes as well to feed. Whoever 
has shootings of less than 5000 to 7000 acres must be either 
robbing his neighbours or being robbed by them, according to 
the method of preservation he adopts. I know one 3000-acre 
shooting where last year the tenants killed 2000 pheasants 
without hand-rearing a bird. I suppose they would be called 
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‘wild bred,’ but it was in a remarkably well-preserved neigh- 
bourhood, where on each side pheasants were reared in 
numbers running up to 10,000. I do not think this can be 
avoided on a 5o0o0o0-acre shooting, but the larger it is the less 
the loss of game. Norfolk game-keepers, when they leave their 
county, say that they can rear more game in Norfolk by 
sitting still than by the hardest work elsewhere. That is 
because every scrap of land is highly preserved, whereas in 
other counties there are more divided interests ; and a system 
of preservation by syndicate, not necessarily shooting in 
syndicated parties, would probably raise most counties to the 
degree of game preservation known in Norfolk. Where only 
every other estate is preserved, a keeper’s ground is practically 
doubled, his bag is halved, and his duties quadrupled. Ground 
is said only to be able to carry a certain head of game, to 
exceed which leads to unusual straying. That is quite correct, 
but when every estate has this excess straying leads only to 
exchange. 
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PAPER-CHASING IN INDIA 


BY DAVID FRASER 


THAT the paper-chasing of our school-days was a great sport 
nobody who has ever joined in it candeny. In India, however, 
we have, I venture to think, gone one better. Our improve- 


ment, briefly stated, lies in the fact that instead of running on 
our own feet we play the game from the back of a horse. 

It is impossible to say how early in the history of our great 
Eastern possession paper-chasing began to flourish. I have 
met lots of people in India, of both sexes, who have hunted 
paper on horse-back, as regularly as opportunity permitted, 
during the last five-and-twenty years. One reads that paper- 
chasing was indulged in in pre-Meeting times. But I shrewdly 
suspect the beginning of it might be traced to the days when 
the public schools of England first began to furnish John 
Company witii soldiers and administrators. When a few of 
these happened to find themselves gathered together, then, we 
may be sure, was the first paper-chase organised. 

The component parts of a paper-chase are simple enough— 
horses, and men to ride them, paper, and a country to lay it in. 
Given the men, the rest is easy, for horses are plentiful and 
suitable country abounds. Paper in India is a_ negligible 
quantity. Industriously torn into little pieces, a copy of the 
monthly report of any district official would suffice to lay a 
trail from Cabul to Calcutta. 

A glance through the columns of the Asian, our premier 
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sporting paper, will give one some idea of the claims of paper- 
chasing to a high place in our list of pastimes. Calcutta, 
Dibrugarh, Shillong, Lucknow, Rawal Pindi, Poona, Secundera- 
bad, Madras, are places far apart on the map, but they, in 
common with most stations in India, seldom fail to weigh in with 

a paper hunt in due season. In Calcutta, Poona, and Lucknow, 

however, the game is a properly organised one, and the 

periodical meets are fixtures as well established as the races, 

polo or pig-sticking. Many other stations paper-chase more or 

less regularly, but the three named are, I think, entitled to 

precedence in all that appertains to this form of sport. 

It will be appropriate in this article to begin by describing 
the more primitive kind of paper-chasing commonly practised 
in up-country stations, and an account of a meet which took 
place in Agra not very long ago will, perhaps, serve to give the 
reader an idea of the fun to be got out of a gallop across 
country, with paper as a substitute for fox and hounds. 

Walking into the club on a Thursday evening early in 
March one’s attention is drawn to the notice board, whereon is 
affixed an invitation to members and their friends to join 
Major , and the officers of the th Battery, R.A., in a 
paper-chase that day week, at 5 P.M. Meet at a point six miles 
out of Cantonments. Finish close by, whence spectators may 
view the last two miles or so of the run. The announcement 
leads to a deal of discussion on the subject of ways and means, 
for, although everybody ownsa stable of sorts, when it comes to 
a long spin over rough country, it has to be considered if 
certain tendons will stand the strain; whether it is safe or not to 
put the wife up on the Arab that stumbles, and what’s to be 
done should men, with a limited number of nags, and illimitable 
district work, crock up their only means of locomotion. These 
matters, however, are for people themselves to decide. It is 
the business of the gunners to find a bit of country where their 
prospective guests may both gallop and jump without unduly 
perilling their necks. By dint of early rising and repeated 
reconnaissance a line is discovered which has no precipices in 
it or nullahs to engulf the horse and his rider. Trifling 
irregularities in the ground, such as wells and rat holes, are too 
common to be considered. These are all in the day’s work 
when you paper-chase. 

Early in the afternoon of the day fixed upon the Battery 
sergeants, having previously helped to find the course, ride out 
with bags of paper and lay the trail. They make frequent 
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blinds, and occasionally leave a hundred yards or so entirely 
blank. These variations in the line will prevent the ardent 
sportsman, on a racing pony, from spreadeagling his field, and 
will give the heavy weight Judge and Collector the chance of 
keeping level with lighter performers. 

At four o’clock the Battery brake, drawn by four powerful 
blacks and tooled by an expert subaltern, starts from the gunner 
mess and makes the round of the neighbouring bungalows, 
picking up the ladies. When full it makes straight for the meet, 
spanking along the white roads at a good pace, the horn gaily 
tootling and the natives gazing, open-eyed, as the cavalcade— 
for the men belonging to the precious load in front have all 
fallen in behind in traps—dashes through village bazaars to the 
discomfiture of folk and dogs who sleep in the afternoon sun. 
Thirty minutes on a road which has mostly lain through leafy 
avenues brings the brake to the appointed place. 

A pleasant scene is a meet, be it in England or abroad. 
Here, in India, it loses none of its charm. The indefinable 
fascination of the East hangs about the sun-hatted people, the 
strange vehicles, the dusky attendants of the smoking horses, 
Above is the everlasting blue, a fit setting for the burning light 
that compels the white-clad natives to seek the shade of rustling 
trees. A gentle caressing breeze tempers the heat of the 
scorching sun. Far and near stand glistening buildings set 
cameo-wise in the surrounding foliage. Distant on the horizon 
a golden cupola blazes with reflected light. Hard by the 
wondrous Taj, a dream of Oriental beauty, gleams white—a 
romance in marble. Though in the midst of such a scene we 
chatter and gossip, unconsciously it is imprinted on our minds. 
Often in the silent watches of the night it will come back to 
us ; and years after, under sombre skies, it will float before us, 
a dim panorama of the imagination. 

‘Ho! Mount all!’ from Major disturbs the groups 
that have been formed. Perhaps thirty of the considerable 
crowd that has assembled since the arrival of the brake are in 
riding kit. The rest have come to look on, perhaps to see a 
spill or two, certainly to refresh themselves after the exertion of 
driving six miles. The syces bring up the horses. There is a 
great tightening of girths, adjustment of stirrups, prolonged 
arrangement of skirts by the favoured few. And then we all 
file out along the road towards the open, ladies in front, kickers 
behind. A few bestride horses, mostly cast from the cavalry 
and artillery. The great majority ride ponies—ponies from 
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England, from Australia, from South Africa; Arab ponies, 
ponies bred in the country. The last named lack the shape 
and make of the others, but they atone for it in voice and 
colour. The tints assumed by the Indian country-bred are as 
varied, almost, as those of the rainbow; whilst his screech, in 
moments of emotion, has an unrivalled effect on the nerves. 
These of course, are the commonly bred ones. It must not be 
imagined we cannot breed good ones; for instance, the 13.3 
country-bred pony Mite, the property of the late Maharajah 
of Patiala, carried 8 st. 13 lb. over the Civil Service Cup 
course at Lucknow, a distance of six furlongs, in the remarkable 
time of 1 min. 19? secs. The occasion was the race for the 
Cup of 1898, when Mulberry, in receipt of weight, beat Mite by 
two and a half lengths, the time being 1 min, 19 secs. Better 
performances to the credit of country-breds may possibly be 
adduced, though it is to be doubted. But no country-bred 
that ever did any good on the turf was more typical of his class 
than Mite. He was a pale washy bay, approaching dun, with 
legs spotted white and black. In make he was very powerful, 
but plain and ugly. When he raised his voice in protest it 
startled the dead, much more the living. After winning innumer- 
able races during a turf career extending over a period of ten 
years, Mite came out in the colours of a native at Rangoon a few 
months ago—he had been sold at auction with the rest of the 
Patiala horses after the death of the Maharajah—and regularly 
swept the board. So much for our country-bred ! 

The start takes place immediately and in a cluster we canter 
off, the Major showing the ladies the way until the line of 
paper is struck, when our fair companions shake up their nags 
and sail away, leaving the mere, but more wily, man in the 
rear. There are five ladies, and they all ride in a manner 
characteristic of their sex. That is to say they ride with their 
hearts rather than with their heads. Lots of men forget to use 
their heads when riding, but they don’t make amends for the 
omission as the ladies do—they are short of the necessary 
organ! ‘Fault of India, my dear fellow! Fault of India! 
This confounded stewing has bust up my nerve completely’ is 
the usual excuse. But it has been said that the men who have 
lost their nerve never possessed any—a paradox suggestive at 
least if not literally true. 

The ladies go the best part of a mile at a ripping pace and 
then run off the paper. A blind, in the eyes of their husbands 
and admirers, is a wise provision, though the ladies themselves 
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loudly complain of the interruption. Pulling up, the field 
scatters right and left. Soon a brisk ‘Tally ho!’ from the 
flank announces the recovery of the trail. It is the stout 
Collector who has spotted it, and thereby gained for himself a 
lead of 300 yards. This he makes the most of, and there is no 
catching him until he finds the paper divide into two tracks, 
when he wisely gives his pony a breather, allowing others, this 
time, to expend their energies on the task of ascertaining which 


of the two roads is the genuine one. The field soon ‘ finds’ 
and is off again, helter, skelter. 

The country we are covering is far from attractive to the 
eye. It is practically a sandy desert. The surface is irregular, 
but not so much so as to deserve the description of hilly. 
Bushes of sorts grow here and there, and a coarse grass, but there 
is no vegetation in the sense that we understand it in England. 
Dotted about are picturesque erections which, on examination, 
prove to be well-heads. The river Jumna shimmers in the 
distance, and wherever in India there is a river, in its neighbour- 
hood do the natives dig wells. They work them by an ingenious 
system of long poles applied lever-wise, and the quantity of water 
hoisted by means of these primitive contrivances would astonish 
even a teetotaler. Water, in India, is the life of the people. 
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Its effect on the soil, aided by the heat of the sun, is miraculous. 
It seems to turn common sand into rich dark mould—judging 
by effect. Ground that, left to nature, would not grow enough 
to afford a bite to a rabbit, will, when irrigated, produce a 
crop of oats or wheat ; will grow potatoes and turnips, or burst 
forth into a field of delicate white poppies which, in due 
time, may be reduced to goodly store of priceless opium. 
Radiating from the wells are numerous little embankments 
which dwindle down to the level of the surrounding land as 
they reach the limits of the spot being cultivated. Each 
embankment, on top, is a miniature canal into which, as he 
listeth, the owner of the well may let the precious water flow. 
The land itself is mapped out like a draught-board, and from 
his tiny canals the cunning ryot floods alternately, or according 
to its individual needs, each little square. 

The sandy soil makes excellent going though it has the 
drawback, when riders crowd together, of raising a terrible 
dust. Interspersed are bunds, which serve the purpose of 
hedges in England, in dividing fields and holdings. They vary 
between one and a half and four and a half feet in height. 
Built of mud, they crumble in the dry weather and get washed 
away in the rains. A bund is therefore an object of joy to a 
field of paper-chasers, for there will be places in it to suit all 
degrees of nerve, and fit all sizes of hearts. Our chase took 
place at a time when such crops as grew thereabouts had been 
cut, and the paper was designedly laid through as many little 
farms as could be fitted in. So there is plenty of jumping over 
the irrigation embankments. It is not always quite clear about 
the wells. The one in use can always be located, but the native 
has a trick of changing about. When he forsakes a well, per- 
haps because he saw a raven cock his eye down the shaft, he does 
not put up a notice board to warn strangers of danger. The 
stranger only gets to know of it by falling in. 

But though several of us were mighty near, and others were 
able to describe the black recesses visible for asecond of time as 
their trustysteeds sailed over these hidden wells, nobody measured 
their depths. A few men took tosses, and one lady slithered 
off rather than fell from her horse. But the sand, though 
disagreeable when lodging in one’s eye, is soft to fall upon, and 
nobody took hurt. After seven or eight miles of alternate wild 
dashes and anxious seekings, the Judge and Collector, lagging 
behind, view the cluster of carriages and people indicating the 
region of the finish, They have it all their own way, and 
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regularly get up steam before imparting their information in 
loud cheers. The rest of us settle our feet in the stirrups, jam 
our heads well home in our solar topees, and in a trice we are 
on their track, our crocks participating in the excitement and 
laying their legs to the ground as fast as they can. They know 
where their syces stand waiting with buckets of water handy ! 
They know all about the Sahib’s order to take corn and grass 
and feed the horses before marching back to stables in the 
moonlight ! 

The Collector and the Judge make a great race of it—‘ short 
head, y’ know, in my favour’—the Collector tells his wife. 
‘Just done him by a neck,’ gasps the Judge to /zs wife, and 
both dear, good ladies are proud of the game old dodgers that 
have outridden the young fellows. The rest of us turn up in 
heats, each of which resolves itself into a desperate struggle for 
supremacy. The ladies all score, for we still are gallant in 
India, and, of course, their light weights, don’t y’ know, give 
them such an advantage over us clumsy men! 

Whilst we talk it over we don’t forget the horses. They 
are all around us, having their faces washed and their steaming 
sides scraped. They have had just a mouthful of water to 
wash the sand out of their throats. To watch them rolling 
their eyes towards the buckets, their whole attitude expressing 
expectation, is a pleasure that will increase to positive delight, 
when, after the lapse of a few minutes more, they are allowed 
to bury their thirsty noses in the cool liquid. That moment 
come we allow ourselves to think of our own comfort. 

Under a tope of trees a little way off the hospitable gunners 
have set up a large refreshment table, behind which, in spotless 
raiment, the mess servants await the commands of the sahibs. 
Major and his officers are most solicitous, and ere long 
the ladies are supplied with cup, ices, or tea, as their fancy 
dictates. The men, the edge off their thirst by one long deep 
drink, trifle with their second pegs and contentedly suck at 
fragrant cigars, As the ice tinkles in the glasses, and the 
neighing and whinnying of the horses is wafted across the 
little glade, the chatter stills for a moment. In such a hush, 
if you listen, perhaps may be heard that mysterious whispering 
voice the sound of which, people who have been East 
declare, never quite leaves a man, however far West he may 
travel, however many years may divide him from the time 
when last he heard it. 

‘Ha! ha! Major, must be off! Gettin’ old, y’ know! 
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Good-bye to you, good-bye, and a thousand thanks for the 
sport—rippin’ sport! Good-night! gentlemen! Good-night 
to you!’ and, having shaken hands with his hosts, the Collector 
climbs up beside his wife, and drives off amidst a chorus of 
farewells and congratulations on his prowess in the ride. The 
Judge and the older folk follow quickly, but the others wait a 
bit, for the sun is down on the horizon and the moon, still pale 
in his presence, is only waiting his departure to light up. The 
ladies do not monupolise the brake on the way home. It is 
more fitting that they should make one of two in a tum tum, 
as we Call a two-wheeled trap. Home we drive in the silver 
light—nowhere so silvery as in the East. The six miles are 
much too short—like so many things in India. 

Let us see how they arrange matters in Calcutta. There con- 
ditions are different. The military element which predominates 
up country is small in the Presidency towns—that is, small by 
comparison. Calcutta holds twenty men engaged in commercial 
pursuits to every soldier. And I think every soldier that has 
ever spent any time in Calcutta, bent either on business or 
pleasure, will be ready to admit that the man of commerce, in 
matters sporting, holds his end up right gallantly. 

Thursday afternoon is holiday to the army throughout 
India. But the unfortunate civilian must toil—extra hard, too, 
in Calcutta, for Thursday is mail-day. The day after a paper- 
chase is sacred to the horse that has partaken in it—or should 
be, in a well-regulated stable. Saturday afternoon is thus pre- 
cluded, for whatever happens, sporting folk in Calcutta must 
have their long Sunday morning ride in the country. Recourse 
has therefore been had to the early morning, and inspection of 
the daily paper will inform one of the point where the ensuing 
meet takes place, and that the hour is 7.30 A.M. 

Here we have a very different kind of country. A drive of 
four or five miles through roads lined with trees, and a thick 
undergrowth of vegetation where houses have not encroached, 
brings us out to the appointed place. All around are rice-fields: 
Rice, or paddy as it is termed when growing, is cultivated in a 
manner peculiarly its own. It must have abundance of water, 
and a paddy-field, in consequence, is a regular swamp. The 
crop is cut in January, by which time the water that, earlier, 
had stood two feet deep over the fields, has begun to dry up. 
The psychological moment for paper-chasers is when, the water 
having disappeared, the ground is still soft from its effects. Later 
on, the sun bakes the mud in a paddy-field as hard as bricks. 
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The surrounding country has a beauty of its own. The 
bare fields, low lying to hold the water, are surrounded on all 
sides by heavily wooded strips of higher ground, and, as far as 
the eye can reach, stretches vista upon vista of green forest— 
green of every shade, from the deepest olive to the palest 
emerald, merging into yellow and gold. The dry heat of Upper 
India turns the countryside into sandy desert, but the humidity 
of Bengal clothes it with vivid verdure. 

Paper-chasing in Calcutta is in the hands of a committee 
which collects a small subscription from supporters of the sport. 
Members of it take upon themselves the responsibility of pre- 
paring the country and making the arrangements. One or two 
of their number volunteer, in alternation, to build a course, and 
these, at their convenience, worry out a line which, owing to 
the state of the ground, too backward in some places, too 
forward in others, is usually no light task. But having decided 
where the going is ridable, they set forth with the madi, our 
equivalent for a gardener, and mark out places where, during 
the next day or two, assisted by a gang of coolies, he must 
build the jumps. For here they have all to be made, irrigation 
embankments, &c., being conspicuous by their absence. 
Inspecting the results of the madi’s !abours, in due course, we 
find a formidable array of obstacles. For reasons explained 
afterwards, the first few are placed in a long open stretch, and 
are usually the easiest. Number one is invariably a hurdle of 
portentous breadth, slightly bushed with green stuff. With 
plenty of slope to it, the height is a bare three feet. Number 
two may be another hurdle, and then we come to a wall. This 
is constructed of heavy sods built on the principle of a stone 
dyke in Scotland. The lower three feet is thick and dumped 
down into a fairly solid mass. On top is another foot of big 
heavy clods of earth which, though set loose, and not difficult 
to dislodge, are quite sufficient to turn a horse over if he does 
not take them the right way. Next is a plain mud wall perhaps 
four feet six in height, and a bit thin on top, a formidable 
jump but not impenetrable. Half a mile of line is occupied 
by these first four jumps, and then we turn sharp off to the left 
and ride up out of the paddy-field on to the higher ground 
where the going is grass, distinctly hard, and trees on either 
hand hide the surrounding country. We are crossing one of 
those belts of wood that environ the fields. Then we see a 
little wall in front, eighteen inches in height, and wonder if it is 
an obstacle specially provided for women and children. But 
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when close up we find a yawning gulf on the other side. This 
is the famous drop jump which makes strangers curl up. It is 
occasioned by a return to the lower level of the paddy-fields. 
From the top of the wall to the landing is a healthy five feet, 
and woe betide the horse that takes it without having his legs 
well under him. Back in the paddy land we find variations of 
the sod and mud walls. Some have ditches on the landing side, 
and some on the take-off side, but to these latter there is no 
guard-rail. The ma/i now strikes off at a tangent, and leads us 
through a narrow path along which we have to bend in our 
saddles to avoid being brushed off. Trees press close on either 
side. Past here we find it uncomfortable to ride at a walk, but 
the leading flight in a paper-chase gallop through such places, 
heads down, in single file. In the selection of a course trees 
cannot well be avoided, for, as already explained, they encircle 
the paddy land on all sides. 

Emerging into the open again we find a natural bund or 
two bushed on top. Further along an artificial fence of green 
stuff with a wide ditch beyond, which will be filled with water, 
and round a corner, a considerable straight with more walls 
and hurdles. Here the finish takes place after a run of about 
four miles, over some twenty fences. The maz points with 
pride to a big black erection, the last jump he announces—a 
good one for the on-looking sahibs and mem-sahibs to see the 
enthusiastic lepper ride at. 

A few ininutes before 7.30, on the morning of the paper- 
chase, the road close by the starting-point presents a busy 
aspect. Sixty or seventy horses, ready saddled, are waiting. 
As their owners drive up they quickly mount, for it is none too 
warm, besides which the starter waits for nobody. Of the 
people mounted about twenty mean only looking on and they 
canter away to a point of vantage. The remainder place 
themselves under the starter’s orders. Fifteen minutes ago 
two of the committee, mounted on perfect jumpers, started off 
with huge bags of paper to lay the trail. This they do ina 
continuous line, without check or false scent, as a rule, over 
the jumps that have been described. The finish is close by 
and the starter awaits their return before dropping his flag. 
The field stands ready, a dozen in the first line, twenty or so in 
the second, and the remainder bunched together behind. Those 
in front are the thrusting division, all triers—four or five of 
them ladies. The second line is composed of folks who mean 
to ride all the way and nip into one of the first six places if 
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the fortunes of the run give them the chance—without too 
much risk. Those at the back intend a quiet canter round 
the course. But the front lot! They make nothing less than 
a steeple-chase of it! 

At last the paper layers appear in sight and the starter 
shouts : ‘Ready all! Go!’ 

Now is apparent the need of a broad and easy fence to 
begin with, and a considerable straight in which the big field 
may sort itself out. The leading flight slip over without delay 


and make the running in acluster. But amongst the next 
twenty are several refusers, and the spectators have lots of fun 
for their money ere the whole of the field gets away. As the 
leaders disappear in the distance, everybody makes for the 
finishing point, which is close at hand and marked by two tall, 
red-flagged sticks. 

We haven't to wait long—here they come, somebody lead- 
ing, the rest in twos and threes, streaming round a corner ! 
It’s a lady in front, going strong, two men and another lady 
waiting on her close behind! As they negotiate fence after 
fence the spectators recognise the riders through the glasses, 
and excitement runs high. Will Mrs. be able to retain 
her lead ? The three behind her are very handy and seem to be 
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going equally strong. Two fences from home both men are 
at work on their horses—a lady must win! Number two has 
steadily reduced the gap dividing her from the leader, and the 
pair rise at the last wall together. One horse strikes it 
heavily, but the rider has him firmly by the head and is sitting 
well back. A clever recovery and a strong challenge result ina 
close race in. The judge gives it a neck in favour of the lady 
whose horse did not hit the wall. Three lengths behind the 
two men ride home locked together, and lengths only separate 
the remaining two whom the judge officially places. The rest 
are out of it for this time, and are content to canter in quietly. 

It is worth while having a look at the horses as the syces 
scrape the sweat and mud off them before blanketing up. 
The leading lot are all thorough-bred, mostly Australian, with 
a sprinkling of English. Ponies and Arabs have no chance in 
such company—if you paper-chase in Calcutta you must have 
shape, make, and blood, or be content to ride in the rear, A 
made chaser is always worth {100 of anybody’s money, whilst 
a raw one, newly imported, can seldom be bought for less than 
£60 or £70, 

With such a hot pace the reader naturally asks if there is 
much grief resulting in these paper-chases. On the whole they 
are wonderfully free from serious disaster, but accidents do 
occur. The writer happens to have been out only twice in the 
last three seasons. On the first occasion two horses fell and 
broke their necks. On the second, a horse slipped up going 
round a corner and rolled over his rider breaking several of his 
ribs and, if I recollect aright, an arm as well. 

But if the risks are considerable there are possible gains to 
set against them. At the end of the season the cups are run for. 
These are open to bond fide paper-chase horses and owners 
who have qualified by the stipulated number of appearances, 
Principal is the Paper-chase Cup, formerly run for at catch 
weights, latterly altered to catch weights over eleven stone. 
Next in importance is the Ladies’ Cup, the race for which is 
one of the events of Calcutta society. Then there are a Heavy- 
weight Cup, a Pony Cup, and usually a Veteran’s Cup. To 
go with the Paper-chase Cup, and be held for a year, is a large 
and handsome challenge bowl presented to the Hunt by the 
Rifle Brigade. Still one more and the most coveted of the lot 
—the Average Cup. As we have seen, six are placed by the 
judge in a paper-chase. At the end of the season, which 
commonly runs to ten or twelve chases, the scores are added 
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up and the rider oftenest placed becomes the proud possessor 
of the Average Cup. Within the last few years it has been won 
twice by ladies. To win this cup is a performance of which 
the best of jocks may well be proud. It is not only a high test 
of horsemanship but of horsemastership as well, inasmuch as 
the winner has got his horse fit to begin with and fep¢ him on 
his legs throughout a long and trying series of contests. 

The cups are presented to the winners at the end of the 
season at the Paper-chase dinner. Whilst he was in India our 
erstwhile Commander-in-Chief, and the hero of Ladysmith, 
Sir George White, used to preside at these functions to the 
satisfaction of everybody. Sir George was himself a keen paper- 
chaser, and deserved better luck than the broken leg he sustained 
in the last chase in which he took part, when about to vacate 
the Indian command. 

I should like to have been able to give you a sketch of how 
paper-chasing is conducted in Lucknow, one of the prettiest 
and most popular stations in India. But this article has already 
taken up more than a fair share of space, so both Lucknow 
and Poona must wait for another opportunity. 


AN EARLY MORNING FISHING 


BY VALLON HARDIE 


HE who has never fished before sunrise on a summer morning 
has something to learn of one of the greatest of the angler’s 
joys. But in a way he is to be envied, as he has yet to taste of 
its pleasures for the first time, to indulge in a new experience 
with all the charm of novelty fresh upon it; that he will be 
charmed and amply repaid for the hours stolen from slumber I 
can warrant. I will ask the lie-abed to let me rouse him at 
cockcrow one fine morning, and together we shall saunter 
down to the banks of a favourite south country river, there to 
meet our friend Mr. Roach at breakfast, that being the time when 
we may depend on finding him ‘at home’ to visitors. Later 
on, in the heat of the day, he will have to be coaxed and 
cajoled into accepting even the tiniest morsel of bait, be it ever 
so dainty, but at this hour he is filling his larder to last him 
through that basking and playing time, when he will sun 
himself to his heart’s content on the shallows far out in mid- 
stream. Now, he is in no finicking humour, and will not be so 
suspicious of float and shotted line, nor will he be so chary of 
approaching the bank untrodden as yet by passers-by. True, 
he will never altogether belie his character for canniness, and 
will not infrequently succeed in craftily annexing your paste 
without giving any sign of his presence; but a few successes 
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like this only tend to make him bolder, and every now and 
again the fast-vanishing float will tell of a determined bite, the 
pull at the stiff rod-top making a musical ‘chung’ as he 
discovers his mistake and rushes wildly down stream. But 
I anticipate : we have not yet got to the waterside. 

We are on the way there, stepping briskly along, the cool 
sweet invigorating air untouched as yet by the ardent king 
whom we see heralded by those rosy gold-crossed banners sent 
before him in the eastern sky. We want to steal a march on 


THE MILLSTREAM, ARUNDEL 


him ere he begins to mount the heavens to assume his despot 
throne ; every moment is precious, so we hasten along, not so 
quickly, however, as to lose sight of the beauties which surround 
us. How lovely everything is, as with the charm and purity 
of innocence, in this early childhood of day! In these hours 
we find Nature fresh from her beauty-sleep, rejuvenated once 
more by the ever-restoring repose of the night; indeed, it 
would seem that she has not yet quite awakened, few birds are 
to be heard, and many of the flowers still have their petals 
closed. 

The bell of the old ivy-clad parish church chimes four as 
we cross the stile and get on to the thickly shaded path that 
leads to the river. It winds alongside a tributary stream in 
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whose clear depths may be discerned shoals of dace and an 
odd trout or two darting off at our approach. 

But we are not heeding these this morning—everything at 
its right time ; very possibly we shall have something to say to 
them in the cool of the evening, through the introductory media 
of some seductive red and black palmers ; did they not lure a 
brace of those bonnie trout and a baker’s dozen of dace into 
our basket last night ? 

Besides, we have a long summer's day before us, and have 
no desire to fag ourselves too early by wielding the ‘ fly-pole’ 
—as an old Sussex water-bailiff always persists in terming it— 
our confessed purpose is some quiet easy fishing well suited to 
the languorous day we are beginning, and what better for this 
object than a few hours with the roach, for which our river is 
famous ? It being tidal, we had hoped to have started operations 
by four, the hour of high water this morning; but we have not 
far to go. Just through that mead, all glorious with giant king- 
cups many of their goblets of burnished gold shining up 
through the tidal overflow; just over another stile and we 
shall be on our swim. We are in very nice time after all, the 
tide is just on the turn to run down, and very quickly we get 
our rods ready. Everything is in order : we took good care of 
that last night so that no valuable morning moments might be 
lost. We have even got our floats fixed at the right depth, the 
lines are ready greased so as to lie on the water, the bait 
well kneaded and mixed, nothing is left to be done at the 
waterside. 

This is as it should be, and we are ready to begin fishing 
without any of that feverish fumbling born of anxiety to be 
‘at it’—a thing so often suffered by the unready angler. 

The swim is an ideal one at high water, under a shelving 
bank flanked at its base by a clump of tall weeds. Along that 
bank of vegetation the roach are generally to be found at this 
state of the tide, and the closer we drop our hooks to the 
swaying weeds the more chance is there of a response. 

Bread paste slightly sweetened is our bait, and that it is to 
the liking of the roach is evidenced by the bites we are having 
already. In our eagerness we have missed the first few, but 
no matter; as I have said before, this is not to be deprecated, for 
it will encourage our quarry to bolder tactics. We are ‘ tight- 
corking,’ that most suitable of methods for rapid water, and as 
the tide is now running down at a rare bat we fully appreciate 
its ease. Certainly it is admirably adapted for anglers who 
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require pleasure rather than work, providing as it does the very 
dolce far niente of fishing. What can be simpler ? 

There our quills lie with the current, the gut and hook 
trailing below just off the bottom ; we put down our rods 
ready to hand, that being better than holding them, and seat- 
ing ourselves comfortably on our camp-stools keep a watchful 
eye on the ‘tell-tale’ as it quivers with the stream. But stay ! 
that motion just now was somewhat different, no mere current 
caused it? There isa side to side movement as of something 
gently swaying the float outwards from the bank. I cautiously 
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grasp my rod, the quill shakes again; swift as an arrow it 
glides away, and raising the rod point firmly but quietly, I feel 
the resistance of a good fish. 

Very often the first proves the best of the day, before the 
wary old ‘aldermen’ have been scared by other captures. It 
looks as if this will be the case this morning, my fish weighing 
1} lbs., which will be hard to beat for some little time. So I think 
just then ; but not so fast! My friend who is at work a little 
lower down is into something good. It has taken him into 
mid-stream, and in the strong current is making him put in all 
he knows with his frail tackle. 

We get a glimpse of a fine fish as he struggles on the top ; 
but he soon bores down at sight of us. Here it may be hinted 
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that, especially when delicate tackle is in use, it is perhaps best 
not to let any fish see one before he is played tired, it being 
the sight of the human enemy which lends strength to his re- 
sistance and wildness to his rushes. 

After much careful coaxing we get him alongside, another 
moment and the net is slipped between him and escape. 

I should not have spoken too soon; this one beats my fish by 
three ounces. We have taken care to play and land our fish 
as far away as possible from the swim—a most desirable pre- 
caution—so by the time we again settle down the shoal is on 
in rare style. They are very impartial in their attentions, my 
friend and I alternating the luck with great regularity. After 
we have grassed a nice half-dozen each, we take a rest anda 
look around to admire the picture : we were in such eagerness 
to begin our fishing that the scenic beauties were escaping us. 
It is now past five and the sun has topped those low-downs in 
the east there, his disc slowly growing from segment to half 
circle. Up he comes in a blaze of glory, causing the mists 
that are still haunting the river and meadows to flee like 
wraiths of evil before his conquering advance. The last 
lingering elfin wisp vanishes to her retreat, or it may be that 
she is quite disintegrated and will only take shape again when 
the Spirit of Night calls her to resurrection. 

The lark—a songster which, contrary to general belief, is 
not an early riser—and other birds are now in full song the 
rooks in yonder elms chanting a hoarse chorus, and the indus- 
trious bee humming off for his long labour, all tell that day has 
indeed begun. ‘The searching sunlight discovers new beauties 
hitherto lost to us, and the air is already beginning to breathe 
warm. Not yet, however, has it caught too much of the sun, 
in fact it is just perfection. 

Would that it could be always like this, we muse, as we 
contentedly drink in the charms all around us; pity it is to 
reflect that in a few short hours all nature will be stale and 
stricken in the sweltering heat. Yesterday was a ‘ blazer,’ and 
everything points to another to-day, so we must do our best 
until eight o’clock, before we are too overcome and fagged to 
walk home to breakfast. 

So we look to our rods and find that the hooks require 
re-baiting. During our meditations Mr. Leuciscus Rutilus—to 
give him his more impressive name—has not been idle. How- 
ever, we do not grudge him what little he has stolen, and even 
offer more of our interested hospitality after the style of those 
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who would be ‘fishers of men.’ ‘1 am looking ¢4zs time my 
friend,’ I remark, as in response to a decided bite | strike into 
him quick and sure. 

He had got venturesome during our brief armistice, and is 
now paying for his temerity in making what he thought a safe 
sortie on the commissariat department. 

My companion, too, is busy, in the best possible sense. 
I can see by the gratified beam on his face as he contentedly 
puffs his wreaths and rings of smoke that he is enjoying to the 
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full this his first early morning outing, and that it will not be 
the last time he will sacrifice an hour or two of overnight 
billiards for the sake of such another. How much better than 
burning the candle at the other end of the day, or than lying 
abed in a room ever so airy! Time enough for that in the 
long winter nights to come. 

Prone to the reminiscent, I call to mind that it was at this 
very spot while fishing with a friend one day last summer that 
we had an experience with something bigger than a roach. 
My friend some little distance away called to me that there was 
a big ‘ pike’ swimming about the keepnet which we had sus- 
pended in the water with our captured roach—he had seen 
the fish several times. 
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On its next appearance he whistled to me, and stealing 
along the bank, true enough there in a side shallow | saw a large 
fish nosing about the net after the manner of a cat around a 
caged bird—‘so near and yet so far.’ Never was there a 
creature more full of hope and hunger. 

I perceived at once that it was no pike at all, but a bass, 
these fish coming up from the sea to feed on the roach and 
dace, and are often angled for with those baits. 

He was a good specimen of 12 lbs. or so; of course our 
natural angling impulse was to try for him, but how ? 
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Neither of us had any tackle suitable, nothing stronger and 
bigger than medium gut and No. 7 Redditch hooks. Not to 
be daunted, my friend managed to find a big ‘Jock Scott’ in 
his tackle case, the identical fly which had killed a noble salmon 
in the Awe some weeks before. Ruthlessly depriving the 
proud and gorgeous Jock of his fine feathers by whittling 
them away with his knife and advising me to make my best 
line ready for his reception he got out one of our roach for 
livebait. As luck would have it there was nothing under a 
pound—a tidy mouthful even for a ravenous bass. 

Mounting it on the dismantled ‘ Jock’ as best we could, I cast 
well out in midstream, where it floundered about to the best of 
its ability. Was ever a Jock Scott, king of salmon flies as he is, 
and one who had done his duty, ever more ignobly treated ? 
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To come down to mere livebaiting, and of such a primitive 
kind! But we never thought of that, what fisherman would ? 
We had not long to wait, for with a startling rush, making 
the water boil up like a geyser, the bass was ‘at it’ and 
soon bolting down stream like one possessed. I struck, but 
whether too early or late is doubtful. What 1s certain is that 
the hook came as clean away as our visitor got with his donne 
bouche. Most probably the bait was too cumbrous to cling 
properly to the hook, at any rate Monsieur le Bass scored ‘ one’ 
to our ‘love.’ Of course we did not see him again: one never 
does after such mishaps. It is just possible that our eighteen- 
ounce roach sufficed for his luncheon, with the aid of a few 
little extra kickshaws in the shape of a quart or two of small 
fry and dace. 

But returning to our roach-fishing. Now as the tide falls 
the fish begin to be more cautious in the shallower water, so 
we have to resort to other methods. It is not deep enough to 
fish with suspended tackle, so we will try on the bottom. 

Putting on a few more shot, and squeezing a lump of 
groundbait about ten or twelve inches from the hook, we cast 
gently into the two feet of water which remain. 

It is a device which seldom fails even in water of the 
shallowest ; nor does it on this occasion, as after a miss or two 
through not perceiving the groundbites, my friend gets the fish 
of the morning, a fine fellow exceeding our previous best by 
two ounces. It is well that it has fallen to him, encouraging 
him as it must, to turn out another time and share with me 
once more the pleasures of an early morning fishing. 
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HOW I WON THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR PEATSHIRE 


BY J. B. HODGE 


ONLY once in my life have I taken part in first-class cricket, 
and even that once was more often than my merits as a 
cricketer deserved; yet I may justly claim to have left my 
mark on the history of the game. Cricketing enthusiasts may 
be ignorant even of my existence; for I never owned an 
average, and, at best, appeared only in the humble form, 
‘batted in one match only,’ ‘bowled in one innings only’ ; still, 
all that does not alter the fact that, with a single ball, I 
decided the County Championship of a certain year, and 
transferred it from Loamshire to Peatshire. 

Pray do not make any mistake about it: I have no con- 
nection with either county, beyond having, on that one 
occasion, played against Loamshire. It was Clodshire that 
had the honour of being my native county, and it was for 
Clodshire that I played, and Clodshire though it does, indeed, 
rank as a first-class county, is better known for having record 
scores and record bowling performances made against it, than 
for any other reason. 

Clodshire, in the year when I played for it, was at its very 
lowest ebb. It was the last year of Waller’s captaincy, and it 
is generally supposed that Waller’s captaincy was mainly 
responsible for the ruin of Clodshire cricket. He certainly 
was the very worst captain with whom Providence ever cursed an 
unhappy side; yet, so popular was hie with all who knew him, 
and so potent was the memory of his famous innings against 
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the Players at Lord’s, that I believe that, but four an opportune 
accident in the hunting-field, which laid him up for a season 
and enabled the county to realise how much better they got on 
without him, he would still be selecting Clodshire teams on his 
own peculiar principles and engineering their defeats with his 
own almost unfailing regularity. 

But it is not my place to blame him, for it was his 
idiosyncrasies which gave me my one chance as a county 
cricketer ; and though neither my profession nor my skill at 
the game was of a nature to justify my permanent absorption 
into first-class cricket, I did not, as I have said, let that one 
chance altogether slip. The season before, | happened to be 
playing against Waller in a one-day match, and being put on 
to bowl as a last resource, I had the good luck to bowl him 
out. Now, to bowl him out earned an undying reputation 
with Waller ; for he was not one of those people who, on their 
return to the Pavilion, cannot imagine what possessed them to 
get out to such a ball: he was never bowled, if we are to take 
his own word for it, except by a ‘ball no batsman could have 
been trusted to play,’ or ‘ he very best ball which ever travelled 
the length of a cricket-pitch.’ My ball was lucky enough to 
reach the latter and higher standard in Waller’s eyes : though, 
to an ordinary observer, its only merit was its straightness— 
freedom from guile, however commendable in a man, not 
being a desirable quality in bowling—and bore a strange 
resemblance to a half-volley on the leg-stump. 

‘By George, sir,’ Waller said to me, at the close of the 
innings, ‘that was the best ball I was ever asked to play in my 
life—and I’ve played the best professional bowling of the day, 
and played it for pretty long at a stretch too, sometimes. I'd 
sooner be bowled by a ball like that than make a century 
against ordinary bowling.’ I’m afraid, he was here not speaking 
the exact truth. ‘How is it I’ve never heard of you before ? 
You play for your county, of course ?’ 

I had to confess that | had never had that honour. 

‘Well, then, all I can say is your county captain doesn’t know 
where to look for talent. Which is your county, may I ask ?’ 

With a slight smile, I explained that I was, by birth, a 
Clodshire man, though I supposed I had a residential qualifica- 
tion for Middlesex, if that county had ever cared to take 
advantage of the fact. 

‘Clodshire!’ cried Waller, ‘you don’t say so? I must 
make a note of that. Give me your address, please, and don’t 
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let Middlesex snap you up, because I want to play you. I 
don’t like residential qualifications, myself: they’re so terribly 
liable to abuse.’ 

I felt I lost nothing by promising not to play for Middlesex ; 
but my head was not in the least turned by his extravagant 
praise, knowing as I did that the ball he so loudly extolled had 
been a half-volley without any pretence at a break. 1 built no 
hopes on Waller’s announcement of his intention to play me: 
I knew him by reputation, and felt sure that his obstinacy in 
adhering to every opinion he had ever expressed would prevent 
him from leaving any of the Clodshire eleven out to make 
room fora new man. SoI promptly put the incident out of 
my head, and was considerably surprised, about a twelvemonth 
later, when Waller telegraphed to me, on a Friday towards the 
end of August, asking me to play against Loamshire on the 
following Monday. I accepted at once, though with some 
misgivings, for he was playing me as a bowler, and I knew I 
couldn’t bowl; but it was a chance which was never likely to 
come my way again and, as Loamshire was certain to beat 
Clodshire, anyhow, it wouldn’t make any difference whether | 
played or excused myself. 

For, that season, Loamshire and Peatshire stood head and 
shoulders above all other county teams, and their comparative 
merits were the favourite battle-ground of all the cricketers in 
England. Personally, I considered Loamshire the better 
eleven, and they were just proving themselves so to most 
people’s satisfaction. For the day when I received Waller’s 
telegram was the second day of the return match between the 
two crack counties. Peatshire had won the first match by 
eleven runs, early in the summer ; except for that, Loamshire 
had not been beaten in the course of the season and Peatshire 
had not been beaten at all; but the latter had drawn one more 
match than Loamshire, so if the Loamshire team won the 
return, they would have slightly the better record. And they 
did win the return, after a match which all the spectators 
proclaimed the finest exhibition of cricket ever seen. Batting, 
bowling, and fielding had all been super-excellent, but Loamshire 
always had a bit in hand, and won comfortably by nearly a 
hundred runs. 

Each county had one more match to play, Loamshire 
against Clodshire, the undisputed holders of the wooden spoon, 
and Peatshire against a fairly strong county which, however, 
they were pretty sure of beating. 
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So on the Monday morning | found myself in the Pavilion 
of the Clodshire county ground, prepared to take my share of a 
beating with as good a grace as possible. I was a little shy at 
finding myself among a company of absolute strangers and was 
proportionately relieved to recognise Knollys amongst them : 
for it was I who had given Knollys his school colours at 
Dulvedon, eight years before; and though he was now 
wearing a Harlequin cap and the sash of an Oxford blue, he 
could hardly have forgotten the circumstance ; even if he had, 
my old Dulvedonian blazer would have refreshed his memory. 
As it happened, he knew me at once and hailed me effusively, 
remarking on the curious coincidence that we should both be 
playing as emergencies. If anything could have increased my 
sense of the excellence of the Loamshire team, it was this 
information ; for if the crack ’Varsity bat of the year was only 
played as a stop-gap, what must the rest of the eleven be 
like ? - 

‘Whose place are you taking, then?’ I asked, wondering 
whether I should prefer that Reynolds, the only bowler who 
had ever taken three hundred first-class wickets in a season, 
or Kilve, who had made almost as many runs in a county 
match the week before, would be absent from the ranks of our 
opponents. 

‘Only Skrine’s,’ he replied, ‘and, without gassing, I don’t 
think we lose by it. I shall probably make more runs; we 
don’t want him as a change with Reynolds, Helps, Burkin, and 
Slade; and, as for fielding, if I didn’t think I could field as 
well as Skrine, I should be ashamed to show my face on a 
cricket-field. But you’ve a bigger part to fill: you’re playing 
instead of Goulding, who’s ricked his back.’ 

Goulding was about the best man in the Clodshire team ; 
indeed, as an all-round player he had few superiors in England. 

‘Knollys, old chap,’ I groaned, in abject despair, ‘ you'll see 
me decently buried, won’t you ?’ 

‘It is a bit thick,’ he admitted; ‘and when Waller was 
gassing just now about the new bowler he’d unearthed, 
although be mentioned your name, I never for one moment 
imagined it could have been you.’ 

I felt he was a little ungenerous, and even said so. 

‘My dear chap,’ was his reply, ‘I never flatter. I honestly 
believe you’re capable of scoring fifteen or twenty off Reynolds, 
and if you do that, you’ll do more than most of your chaps 
will do ; but to pretend that you would ever get Kilve out, if 
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you bowled at him from now to Christmas, would be simply 
fulsome flattery ; and you know that as well as I do.’ 

I did ; but that didn’t make it any pleasanter to hear it put 
into words. I cast my eyes around me: there, in front of the 
Pavilion, stood Kilve, Reynolds, and Helps—three players of 
world-wide reputation—beaming with happy self-confidence, 
like ’Varsity oars at a water-picnic, and with about as soft a job 
on hand. Verity, the Loamshire captain, had just lost the toss 
to Waller, without the least indication of annoyance: we all 
knew what thought was passing through his mind, and Waller 
translated it into words. 

‘Better we should have first knock, old fellow ; you see, if 
you went in first your bowlers might get tired during the 
follow-on.’ 

The Loamshire captain was too truthful even to attempt 
to deny the implication that he expected us to be more thana 
hundred and twenty runs behind on the first innings—and the 
game began. 

‘About two hundred’ was the total experienced critics 
prophesied for Clodshire’s first innings ; and, on such a perfect 
wicket, we should, indeed, have been ashamed of ourselves if 
we had got out for less, even though Reynolds had bowled as 
no other manin England could bowl, which he not infrequently 
did. As it happened, that day he didn’t: it was an off-day 
with him ; and, owing to that and to a certain slackness in the 
visitors’ fielding, we scored about fifty runs more than we 
expected. Not that they fielded badly ; they stopped every- 
thing that came to them, held every catch, and never fumbled 
the ball; but they didn’t excite themselves. If a ball was 
going to the boundary, and a fieldsman might have saved it by 
an extra effort, at the risk of breaking a blood-vessel, he spared 
the blood-vessel and let us score the runs. My share was 
twelve, not out, being sent in tenth. I thought Reynolds 
bowled very poor stuff, considering who he was, but it took me 
all my time to play Helps and Burkin, though neither, accord- 
ing to Knollys, was at his best. We were all out by five o'clock, 
and then Loamshire went in, as everybody expected, to double 
our score. 

But on this occasion it didn’t come off ; why, I cannot 
exactly say. The light was a little to blame: our bowling was 
fairly straight and well-pitched ; but neither of these circum- 
stances would have helped so much, if the batsmen hadn't 
taken risks they would never have dreamt of running if they 
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had felt any doubt as to the ultimate issue of the match. 
Kilve jumped out to hit before he got his eye in, and was 
ignominiously bowled. Morton, the next best bat in the team, 
tried a new stroke he had only just invented to a ball which 
didn’t suit it, and was easily caught at the wicket, and 
Warrender played on. With these wickets down for fifteen 
runs, Helps, who had already made a name as one of the 
fastest scorers in England, thought it was a crisis which 
demanded steady play, and tried to wear down the bowling. A 
sorrier exhibition I never wish to see. Helps couldn’t play 
steadily, and I don’t think he ever repeated that attempt to do 
so. Naturally he didn’t stay very long. Another wicket fell 
after some rather livelier cricket, and when stumps were drawn 
half the side was out for sixty-four. 

Surprise followed surprise that day. I expected to see 
Verity a little out of temper when we returned to the Pavilion, 
instead of which he was as chirpy as a cock sparrow. He had 
a telegram in his hand, and called out cheerfully to our captain: 
‘You can hammer us as badly as you like. Peatshire are all 
out for seventy-five. Not that I suppose he even yet thought 
Clodshire could prove too many for him ; but if the Champion- 
ship was safe, he didn’t care much about anything else. 

But if his team could only have bowed their pride to 
following their innings against the despised Clodshire eleven, I 
believe the match would have had a different result. Our 
bowlers were few, and our changes poor—recollect that I was 
one of them—and if they had followed on they could pro- 
bably have scored as many hundreds as they chose to make, 
whereas, when it came to having to make a definite number— 
but I will not anticipate. 

There was some very fair batting by the Loamshire tail on 
the Tuesday morning, Knollys, who had been left not out over 
night, contributing a very stylish fifty, and they just saved the 
follow-on. Then they set to work to retrieve the game, and 
showed us how cricket ought to be played. Reynolds bowled 
magnificently, and the whole field worked like horses, until five 
wickets had fallen; but this brought Chaloner and Pettigrew 
together, and the latter began what was probably the worst 
innings which ever lasted for three hours. How he stayed in 
no one on the ground could understand, for it was quite clear 
that he never had the least notion what he was going to do 
with the ball, or what the ball might be going to do with the 
wicket. I cannot explain his performance, except on the 
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theory that the ball was alive and had made up its mind that 
he should not get out. One time it just missed the leg-stump ; 
another, it just broke out past his off-stump ; now it just popped 
over the bails ; then it soared into the air, off the edge of his 
bat, to fall only six inches clear of the finger-tips of a scurrying 
square-leg. So it went on, until every man in the Loamshire 
team had been within a foot of catching Pettigrew, and every 
Loamshire bowler had been within a quarter of an inch of 
bowling him ; but still he stayed in and still the score rose. 
What was best for us and worst for Loamshire was that the 
field seemed to draw the erroneous deduction that if such bad 
batting as Pettigrew’s could make runs, bad fielding might 
possibly save them ; at any rate, they went entirely to pieces. 
At last, Chaloner, who had batted in decent form, though with 
more than his share of luck, played on, and a couple of catches 
were held out of eight or nine which were offered. This 
brought me to the wickets, and, though I do not want to gas, I 
believe I played the best cricket of the innings, against tired 
bowlers and a demoralised field. Pettigrew’s marvellous luck 
lasted till he completed his century, but directly afterwards a 
straight long-hop proved too much for him. The last wicket 
put on forty runs before I was bowled by a very pretty leg- 
break from Slade. My contribution was 33, and our total 265, 
leaving Loamshire 384 to get to win. 

Verity was none too happy when he re-entered the Pavilion, 
but the telegram he found waiting for him drew an oath of 
exceptional vigour from his lips. We needed no explanation : 
every one understood that the fortunes of the Peatshire match 
had changed materially in the course of the day, and that the 
morrow’scricket—it was then close on thehour of drawing stumps 
—would decide the destination of the county championship. 

That third day’s play was, indeed, a battle of giants. Poor 
as the Clodshire team was, it made a desperate struggle to 
redeem its season of defeats by this single victory, while Loam- 
shire fought its hardest to retain the supremacy over Peatshire 
which it had had such difficulty in securing. 

The batting was superb, but the total required was large, 
and the wicket was beginning to crumble ; luck, too, was cruelly 
against Loamshire, Kilve being bowled off his pads before he 
was set, and Morton umpired out from a very problematical 
catch at the wicket. Warrender and Knollys then treated us 
to a beautiful exhibition of hitting, and when the former was 
bowled, just before luncheon, the score was 150 for 3. 
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In the interval came a wire to announce that Peatshire had 
won their last match all right, despite their inglorious start ; so 
Loamshire had to win to be champions, or draw to tie for the 
championship. There were three hours and a quarter to play, 
and, looking at the badness of our bowling, I feel assured they 
could have stayed in twice as long if they could have let run- 
getting alone; but they didn’t ; they hoped to knock off the 
runs, though they had to score at the rate of nearly eighty 
an hour. So Knollys ran himself out and Verity skied a ball 
to long-on before he reached double figures. Then Helps came 
in and began what, good cricketer as he is, I should say was 
the finest innings he ever played—certainly the finest I ever 
saw played. He simply played tip-and-run with our bowling. 
Waller tried all his usual changes, and each trundler looked 
more foolish than the others. But the other bats couldn’t 
live the pace, and, one after another, they were got rid of. 
Six for 244, seven for 279, eight for 302; so the wickets 
fell. But when Burkin came in, with just an hour left for 
play, the game turned against us. Burkin was an ugly but 
an effective bat, and Helps, by this time, could score as he 
liked off anything we could roll up against him. The Loamshire 
score rose briskly and steadily to 374, at which point Waller 
suddenly recollected why he was playing me. I had been 
blessing our captain’s peculiar system all the day. It was 
eminently characteristic of him to play a new hand as a bowler 
and never put him on, even when every other trundler in the 
team had subsided into an alternation of full-tosses and long- 
hops; but it was only that which had kept me from showing 
how unworthy I was of my place, and when Waller tossed me 
the ball, I felt I was going to make an egregious ass of myself. 

As it was the only over I ever bowled, or am likely to bowl, 
in a first-class match, I may be excused if I am a little particular 
in my account of it. 

I stepped up to the crease in a most deadly funk ; for, in 
the style in which Helps was going—and he was at the end to 
which my futile efforts were to be directed—he was perfectly 
capable of winning the match off the first three balls of my 
over. However, he didn’t; the first and second were two of 
the best I ever bowled, and he contented himself with playing 
them back to me. The third was not quite so good; the bats- 
man’s keen eye detected the difference, and the leather thudded 
against the scoring-box, almost before I knew I had bowled. I 
felt this was the beginning of the end; I gritted my teeth and 
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bent every scrap of energy I possessed to the delivery of a ball 
that should be too good to hit, so much so that I quite forgot 
to give a thought to foothold or balance, and, as I came up to 
the bowling-crease, I stumbled and almost fell, the ba!l slipping 
out of my hand and going anywhere or nowhere ; to be precise, 
I believe it pitched about mid-way between the wickets. Whether 
it was such a supremely bad ball that a first-class bat could 
form no idea of the proper way to play it, or some supernatural 
influence took over the guidance of my projectile and steered 
it round the bat, I could not see and did not like to ask. All I 
know is, that as I recovered my balance, with a stifled curse, I 
heard a roar of exultation run round the ground as a bail flitted 
up into the air behind one of the finest batsmen in England, 
on a day when he was playing his best. The rapture of that 
moment was indescribable ; and when the rest of the team 
made a simultaneous rush at me, thumping the breath out of 
my body and wringing my right arm out of its socket, I forgot 
that my effect had been produced by a ball no self-respecting 
bowler would have fathered. 

The last man, Reynolds, came in as white as a sheet and as 
steady as sunbeams upon water. One straight ball would have 
settled him, but, unluckily, the last ball of my memorable over 
was anything but straight. However, it made very little differ- 
ence, as Burkin put the third ball of the next over up into the 
slips, and I ‘ gathered’ the catch, which, to be truthful, a cow 
could have held with its tail. 

Loamshire had lost the county championship by five runs, 
and Clodshire had won a match at last. 

‘Cruel, rough luck!’ commented Knollys. I will not repro- 
duce Verity’s remarks ; but, now I come to consider the matter 
dispassionately, it was cruel, rough luck. 
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STAG-HUNTING WITH THE ‘DEVON AND 
SOMERSET’ 


BY W. G. FITZGERALD 


IMPROVEMENT in the type of horse ridden by the visitors who 
flock to Exmoor in the late summer and autumn makes the 
front rank fuller each year, and where the going is good it is 
hard for the Master to keep sufficient room for his pack in 
which to hunt the foil of their nimble quarry, and to puzzle 
out his many twists and turns on the sun-baked heather. The 
meet of the Devon and Somerset is a stirring sight. There 
are many Masters of Foxhounds present, free as yet from the 
cares of cub-hunting, and you may rely upon a sprinkling of 
American visitors, not to mention tourists from Lynton or 
Lynmouth, and Minehead, with a suspicion of keen foreigners ; 
but then every one is keen who follows the Devon and 
Somerset. A few years ago a newly married barrister and his 
pretty bride broke a leg each in a carriage accident, and a 
little later were seen attending the meet on wheels, all strapped 
and splinted. Last season a pair of invalid troopers in uniform 
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and cowboy hats were prominent on the little rounded hill-top 
between Dunkery and the fertile vale of Holnicote, eager as 
the rest for a right good forest stag. 

I propose in this article to deal with a few remarkable 
episodes in the runs with the Devon and Somerset, and I will 
begin with the extraordinary thunderstorm that overtook the 
Hunt in August 1898, on that rugged side of Dunkery known 
as the graveyard. First was seen an inky-black cloud, and 
then a vivid blinding flash sped straight to earth, apparently 
close in front ot the racing pack. Horses bolted and bucked, 


how it was that nothing serious happened to that rushing mass 
of some two hundred riders, galloping straight beneath the 
cloud, was quite amazing, particularly when cases of stricken 
cattle on the hills are so common. 

Naturally, each year has its ‘run of the season,’ and, 
except in times of prolonged drought, at least half a dozen 
memorable chases can be counted upon during the all too 
short ten weeks of stag-hunting. From time to time certain 
deer become known by some peculiarity of shape or colour, 
and yet, in spite of this disadvantage, still contrive to elude the 
huntman’s knife, and reach a ripe old age. For example, there 
was the great ‘nott’ stag of Dunkery ; the switch-horned 
stag of Haddon, who shed his malformed horn and died at 
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Couple Ham, fighting with two normal horns and doing his 
best to injure such horses as came within his reach. Then 
there was the great one-horned stag of Cothelstone, who 
charged among the field at Kingston St. Mary, and last season 
there flourished at Dunkery a one-horned veteran with at least 
four points atop of his single beam, who travelled a special 
line of country all his own. 

On Friday, October 25, 1893, the last day of the legitimate 
season, the Hunt had a magnificent day’s sport on the Quan- 
tocks. Barber’s harbouring operations had been entirely 


successful, thanks to the state of the ground, and high up in 
Cockercombe he had detected the presence of two stags, one 
an exceptionally fine specimen. The big stag was presently 
driven from his stronghold towards Seven Wells. Away from 
Hareknaps he went, increasing his distance at every stride, but 
passing close before his two deadliest enemies, Colonel Hornby 
and Anthony Huxtable, who has been in the service of the 
Hunt for twenty-five years, and has known five masters. After 
a check or two the hounds were soon flying again as fast as 
they could pick their way over the stubbly furze towards St. 
Audries. Blown though he was, the gallant beast had leaped 
the high deer fence and entered the park, where the leading 
hounds were soon pressing him. Jumping the chain fence of 
the churchyard, the big stag next made his way to the house 
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and entered the front conservatory. Here, amidst a crash of 
flower-pots and ornamental plants he was borne to the ground 
and secured, Sir Elliot Lees, the then Conservative candidate 
for Taunton, being one of the first to lay hands on him—a 
dangerous task in that small space. The head was the finest 
ever killed in the West country, numbering four on one top and 
four and an offer on the other. Some of the measurements 
were worthy of record. Round outer curve of inner horn 36 
inches ; width across at the fork 301 inches from inside to. 
outside ; perpendicular height 29 inches ; outer curve of brows 


14 inches. This head, mounted originally with the hair on, 
graces the hall at St. Audries, the seat of Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, and is said to be the largest wild trophy ever 
secured in the British Islands. Other heads run it pretty close, 
notably one killed near Stoodleigh by the Tiverton stag- 
hounds, but for sheer weight of beam the St. Audries head 
will probably never be surpassed. This stag, notwithstanding 
his massive proportions, showed no fight whatever when run to 
bay. 

At Cloutsham, in 1894, Mr. Evered learned some interest- 
ing details as to the age of the first of the two Court Wood 
stags killed at Larcombe Foot. It appeared that no fewer than 
seventeen years previously the deer had been taken alive when 
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less than two years old, and was slightly injured by the hounds. 
It was turned out again some time afterwards, when fully 
recovered. From that time onwards he appears to have kept 
himself practically invisible, but he had been marked on the 
ears by Mr. Bawden, of Hawkridge. The injuries received in 
his early days probably account for the remarkable small 
weight of this stag—only seven score. 

On Monday, August 27, 1894, drawing with the pack was 
tried for a heavy stag that had been harboured by himself 
in Hollacombe Wood. In three minutes the wood was made 
too hot to hold him, and he raced away for Lillycombe, where 


two other stags got up. As the stragglers rose from the head 
springs of Hoccombe Water, there were four or five deer 
before them, but the stag was not there, having played the old, 
old trick of changing with great success ; and presently he was 
viewed stealing back towards Trout Hill, and laid up in the 
smallest of the deer park plantations. Captain Curzon and 
Mr. C. H. Glass set to work to cut him out, and at 4 o’clock 
seventeen was the number of the field all told out of the 350 
or so that started gaily from Hollocombe Wood that morning. 
A boundary sheep fence—four feet of stone ditching and two 
stout wires on top—necessitated a long détour, and the hounds 
had to be stopped for nearly twenty minutes. Presently it 
became plain that the stag had been jumping gates, high as 
they are in this country. His slot was seen in the black 
mud, and soon Sidney Tucker, the whipper-in, was busy with 
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only three hounds. A few turns up and down the water 
quickly finished the stag, a real forest king, with a royal head 
of twelve perfect points, the velvet clean gone. He was the 
eleventh of the season : time, seven and a quarter hours, A 
lemon-coloured hound named ‘Sovereign’ seized this stag by 
the flank and never let go his hold, though carried some 
distance in the air. 

An interesting run of about an hour was enjoyed by the 
multitude assembled on Cloutsham Ball on August 7, 1895, 
the stag in his doubles leading hounds and field to and 
fro in sight of the farm, vastly interesting the foot and 
carriage folk. It was a pretty sight towards the end, when 
the hunted stag was forced from his shelter by the hounds, 
every one on his line. One of them tried to cut him off, but 
the big antlers were quickly lowered, and the hound rolled over 
yelping in the heath. Lord Ebrington viewed the stag for a 
moment, and a little later the master’s horn rang out. The 
quarry struggled gamely up Badgworthy Water for a few 
minutes, and then turned savagely to bay, but he was quickly 
seized by the off antler and soon all was over. The scene of 
the take was only about a hundred yards above the spot where 
his Majesty the King, when Prince of Wales, despatched his 
first Exmoor stag. ; 

About two years ago, on the Saturday after Barnstaple Fair, 
a memorable stag led the field to Castle Hill and Umberleigh, 
on the River Taw, to such purpose that some of the followers 
lay out all that night. 

On Thursday, September 14, 1899, the Hawkridge men 
struck a huge stag, and never did they have to ride so fast 
and far, or with such judgment, as in this, the greatest run 
of recent years, when a real forest king led his pursuers over 
the cream of Exmoor, right against a cool north wind. About 
a hundred saw the first part of this memorable run, but fewer 
than twenty saw the finish. This stag had a weakness for 
running the line of the forest streams, and the field had many 
a view of him striding on before his foes, with head high and neck 
set straight, mile after mile, avoiding steep ascents, and lead- 
ing direct from point to point, with only two tiny coverts 
touched on the way. A run up Summerhouse Cliff brought 
the stag to Waters Meet and Desolation, and so on up the sea- 
front cliffs. 

This season was dangerous for hounds, and one paid the 
penalty by falling with the stag over the cliff at Glenthorne. 
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Both were found dead together, killed instantly by the fall. The 
stag first tried the back door of the house, and, baffled here, went 
straight over the cliff with a rush. 

Of course, most of the field do their day’s hunting on one 
horse, and interesting comparisons are often made between the 
amount of work a horse can do if he spends his life among the 
hills and combes of Exmoor, or carries his master to fox-hounds 
in the Shires. It may be taken for granted that in a flying 
country, or still more certainly in one of big banks, the per- 
petual landing is far more trying to fore legs and tendons than 


the galloping chase of Exmoor. Thus, though hours are longer, 
and distances galloped longer also, horses last a greater time. 
For the hot trying days of August old horses are much better 
than young ones. Another curious fact is that the stags seem 
instinctively to know that they are in season, and that the 
harbourer is abroad. 

A curious thing is the noiseless tread of even a weary stag, 
galloping with failing stride down the hard high road. The 
most audible thing about him is his laboured breath ; but his 
horns are apt to make a curious rattling sound as they rush 
through a dense oak coppice. On the other hand, a stag will 
sometimes pass almost noiselessly through the densest growth, 
with his horns laid back on his shoulders, and his muzzle 
straight before him. A goodly stag in Kersham Wood, near 
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Timberscombe, a few seasons ago, crouched in his lair until 
the hounds fairly touched him, and then took a flying leap 
over an adjoining rock, where he fell and unfortunately damaged 
himself. 

The tufting, which is often the severest part of the hunts- 
man’s work, is done for the most part on pony back, a smart 
little beast of some thirteen hands being the most desirable 
mount for a nine-stone weight, among the bushy paths and 
rocky byways. 

One of the most appalling spots in the Red Deer Land is 


that bordering on the Severn Sea. Along the cliffs from Ashley 
Combe to Countisbury Foreland there are paths and byways 
overhanging a rock-bound beach by a giddy drop of some 
three hundred feet. Sometimes beaten deer betake themselves 
to these cliffs, and by paths which few can follow make their 
way down to salt water, afterwards reclimbing the forbidding 
ramparts and returning to the moor a mile or two lower down. 
Sometimes the stag will take boldly to salt water and come 
ashore again after a short swim, only to find himself confronted 
by the huntsman and his pack. 

While any stag with two long points on either top may be 
run, the harbourer tries to find one with three atop on each 
horn, as it will then be tolerably certain that the animal is not 
under seven years old. 
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A new deer fence erected by Lord Lovelace for the protec- 
tion of his farms at Culbone has turned away towards the moor 
many a deer that would otherwise have taken to the sea near 
Ashley Combe. It is over the serrated ledges of Hurlstone 
Point, however, that deer from time to time dash into the 
breaking waves. A certain stag ran to this place from!}Haddon 
in October 1888, covering the distance in one hour and fifty 
minutes from the time of his rising in the fields above the 
Ladies’ Drive at Steart. Striking boldly out to sea he swam 
round the headland, and was carried by the tide and his 


own efforts for some miles towards Minehead. He landed at 
last, however, and was safely taken. This adventurous stag 
was subsequently sent to Lord Rothschild, and gave several 
good runs. 

The swimming powers of deer are very great, but at the 
same time more of them are drowned at sea than is supposed. 
The mere chill of the water is enough at times to kill a 
beaten deer, and it has happened more than once that a stag 
or hind has been seen to drown in still water. Many a deer 
too, after striking out from the waters of Porlock Bay, is 
suddenly entrapped in the race of the tideway. Again, swung 
round and round and hurried through a choppy sea a mile or 
more away from shore a beaten deer often falls a victim to the 
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curl and wash of the waves, and steamers passing up or down 
channel have frequently sighted the floating carcase of a fine 
beast lost in this way. 

The record swim of a Quantock deer from the beach of 
St. Audries is worthy of record. In a dead calm this stag 
swam straight out into the smooth waters of the Bristol 
Channel, the pack following close behind him, in full view of 
his noble head. Out they went farther and farther from the 
mud and seaweed, until they faded from sight in the hazy 
distance. Post haste a horseman galloped into Watchet Town 


with the news, and before an hour had passed a boat had 
gone out in pursuit. In due time the craft returned to the 
anxious watchers on the rocks, towing the dead stag, and with 
seven hounds on board; two were drowned, and two others 
never returned. 

Though deer are always faster swimmers than hounds, it 
sometimes happens that the latter are quick enough to secure 
their stag before he can swim clear of them; and once out 
of his depth a stag is easily mastered, as he can no longer 
use feet or antlers, and if seized by the ear is easily drowned. 

As to record heads, 14$ inches seems to be about the 
limit of size for the curve of brow antlers, and 7} inches is 
the record girth of beam between brow and bay antlers. 
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A noble beast from the Stoodleigh coverts in the autumn of 
1897 weighed, when cleaned and dried, no less that 333 lbs., 
which, reckoned according to the custom of the country, 
would amount to 16 score 13 lbs., a record for the west 
country. This stag’s horn measured round the outer curve 
from burr to tip the noble length of 393 inches. Well-matched 
pairs of shed horns are in great demand, and are frequently 
worth a banknote to their lucky finders. It may not be 
generally known that a considerable amount of ‘furniture’ is 
made in the west country from trophies of this kind, such as 


fantastic arm-chairs, and seats for verandah or entrance hall ; 
while the tanned hides of hinds, cured without the fleck, yield 
excellent coverings for dining-room chairs. Again, the softer 
skins used inside out make the best hunting waistcoats. The 
slots of young deer form handsome handles for presenta- 
tion cutlery if taken off at the knee instead of at the fetlock 
joint. 

Stories of the pugnacity of the Exmoor stags are extremely 
interesting. Of course, they vary in their readiness to fight 
the hounds, and also among themselves some are more com- 
bative than others. Great fights take place in October, and it is 
wonderful that more fatalities do not occur. Indeed few years 
pass without one or two stags or male deer being picked up 
dead or dying at the time of the annual ‘free fights.’ Broken 
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necks and injured backs are generally more serious than lacerated 
wounds from the antlers, the graver injuries being caused by 
the force of the charge. The deer will use both their fore and 
hind feet very cleverly when in difficulties, and the downward 
stroke of a cleft fore foot is distinctly to be avoided. 

No ordinary fence is high enough, thick enough, or suffi- 
ciently close-woven, to prevent the entrance of deer ; therefore it 
is only natural that suffering tenant farmers, whose crops are so 
severely taxed by these cunning creatures, should receive a 
joint or two from the master. Often in the murky blackness 


of the winter’s night a struggling farmer’s field is full of 
munching beasts, whose presence can be heard but not seen. 
Tarred cord stretched on the hedge; figures fearful and 
wondrous surmounted by quaint hats ; swaying lanterns covered 
with green and red paper ; and strongly smelling deterrents 
such as pigs’ blood—all of these are used to keep the deer 
away. When gnawing hunger presses, however, such devices 
are unavailing, and the deer overcome all obstacles. 

There can be no doubt that a large herd of hungry deer, 
numbering several hundreds, maintained in a cultivated country, 
is a terrible tax on the loyalty and sportsmanlike feeling of an 
agricultural population. 

Of all the queer places that hunted deer have come into the 
Roadwater Roller Mills was one of the most dangerous and 
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inconvenient, alike to stag and hounds. Here a Slowley stag 
gave some anxious moments to his captors, but by good fortune 
managed to avoid the machinery in motion, and passed on into 
the stable, where he was secured, after an exciting tussle. 
Another stag will long be remembered as having. made his way 
into the dining-room of Steart House. The table was laid for 
dinner, and the stag cleared it at a bound, displacing in his leap 
only one glass. When secured he was gazing in the glass mirror 
of a side-board. 

The Hunt Committee of the Devon and Somerset has fixed 


the minimum subscription for a day’s hunting with one horse 
at half a guinea. Of course, a large sum has to be provided by 
way of compensation for the nightly ravages of over 500 deer. 
Then there are harbouring and boats, and the carting and 
distributing of venison, and various other items in the bill such 
as do not fall to a master of fox-hounds. 

An admirable work on this magnificent sport is ‘ Stag-hun- 
ting on Exmoor,’ by Philip Evered, published in London by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and in Exeter by the well-known 
West Country publisher, Mr. James G. Commin. Not the least 
remarkable feature of this fascinating work is the series of 
extraordinarily vivid snapshots taken by Mr. H. M. Lomas, which 
are among the most successful of their kind ever attempted. 
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BY ‘THE MAN ON THE COURSE’ 


IF your readers still have patience with me, I should like to 
add a few more remarks to those I was making in your May 
number on the subject of ‘wagerers’ and their connection 
with, and relation to, the ‘Turf’ of to-day. I should like to 
do this, because it seems to me that race-course wagering 
(which is all I have at present dealt with, and which is all that 
very closely concerns the ordinary race-goer) is only a part of 
the subject, and, perhaps, not the largest part. So one, even 
though he be only a man on the course, may air his ideas 
about horse-race wagers and their makers, and say nothing 
about the ‘starting-price merchant’ and his many clients ; if 
he does so he runs the risk of being pointedly told that he has 
only touched the fringe of his subject. 

In dealing with the ‘starting-price merchant’ I confess, at 
once, that I do not feel myself upon such firm ground as I did 
when speaking of his confrére on the course, for the reason 
that I know far less of him personally and do business with 
him only seldom. Like his colleague on the course he does 
his business and fulfils his obligations, and is, I doubt not, an 
excellent fellow ; but to stand at one end of a telegraph wire 
does not help you to become personally acquainted with your 
correspondent at the other end; and even if he answers to 
‘Are you there?’ upon the telephone, one cannot feel that the 
intimacy is close and confidential. But, putting aside all 
considerations of that sort, I know less of him because it does 
not amuse me to back a horse when I cannot see it gallop and 
cannot be certain what horse it is racing against. Once or 
twice a year it may be, when, from something I have seen a 
short time before, the prospects of a particular animal for a 
particular race look more than usually rosy over the breakfast 
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table, then on those rare occasions (publish it not in the 
streets of Ascalon!) I have been known to send mystic wires, 
couched in remarkable phraseology, to my favourite merchant ; 
but after all it does not amuse me, and why do I feel a sense 
of shame when I do so? 

I cannot tell; but so it is. It may be that I am dimly con- 
scious that my highly respectable, perfectly lawful, open-air and 
sporting ‘wager’ has got himself out of his race-course clothes, 
his thick boots and ‘puttie’ leggings and wear-and-tear coat, 
and has encased himself in the flash attire of the city, in 
which he seems to smell of the tobacco of the clerk and hall 
porter, of the oil of the tape machine, of the solid furniture of 
a comfortable office, and of the cigars of persons ‘resorting 
thereto.’ Or it may be that my too tender conscience pricks 
me and tells me that, for the purposes of the day, 1 am not 
backing a horse but only a name, that the animal I know so 
well, and whose last running has induced me to back him in 
this fashion, will not to-day gallop with his competitors under 
the blue canopy of heaven, but will only be a greasy collection 
of type letters struggling with other greasy collections of the 
same sort who shall be first through the printer’s machinery, 
and who shall come out top in the evening papers. Probably 
the real truth is that on the course I find fresh air for my lungs 
and tonic for my nerves, and there I am sane and healthy, but 
that away from its bracing atmosphere I am only the sickly 
Londoner afflicted by the fancies of its fog. But is it possible 
that I can be wasting your space in idle twaddle, and instead 
of writing about the starting-price merchant should wander off 
into an uninteresting story about my own absurd fancies and 
ridiculous conscience ! 

The history of the starting-price merchant is, I suppose, 
only a repetition of the history of any useful and convenient 
invention. A short period of probation, during which its con- 
venience and usefulness appear, a steadily growing popularity, 
an indefinite period of constant use by vast numbers of people 
until they come to regard the invention as indispensable to the 
comfort and convenience of mankind. And when one looks 
back a little and considers how long it may take before that 
which was formerly entirely unknown may be accepted as indis- 
pensable, one is often struck by the facility with which some 
inventions obtain an almost instantaneous hold. How long, 
for instance, is it since the time when no idea of starting-price 
betting had ever dawned on any ingenious mind? I may bea 
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year or two out, because I speak from memory and there is no 
certain way that I know of of verifying its accuracy, but I 
would venture a trifling wager that a quarter of a century ago 
no such idea had taken tangible shape outside the workings 
of some busy brain. Less than twenty-five years back the 
starting-price merchant was certainly unknown, and for how 
many years now have we been accustomed to regard him as 
indispensable ? 

I am going to ask your readers what amount of truth there 
is in this last idea, and to put before them some reasons for 
thinking that there is very little. We shall all agree that he is 
at times useful and convenient, to the race-going turfite I mean, 
but after saying that is there anything else that we can say in 
his favour ? and is it not possible to draw an indictment against 
him which it shall be very difficult for his most able and energetic 
defender to answer ? 

The first fault I have to find with him is that he is the . 
undoubted cause of all our trouble with the faddists ; it cannot 
be denied that in his various guises he gives the unrighteous 
occasion to blaspheme, and that he brings down upon racing 
and its open-air sport and market much odium and censure for 
which racing, as such, is in no way responsible. How can any 
thinking man answer the earnest representations of any worker 
among the people, faddist though he may be, when he points 
with scorn to the various guises of the stay-at-home town book- 
maker? Here in the street, there in some fifth-rate public- 
house, at a tobacconist’s shop in one road, or at a shaving 
saloon in another ; but wherever he may take his seat or stand, 
gathering in from all comers, with a haste that betokens shame 
and a secrecy that suggests something criminal, papers and 
ready cash. What has the race-going turfite to do with this 
man? How many of his all-comers have even seen a horse- 
race, let alone the animal they back? What do they all deal 
in? Names in a list only, nothing but names ; things which I 
have already spoken of as greasy collections of type letters, and 
their positions in the ‘stop press’ paragraph of the halfpenny 
print. At this end of the scale it seems to me not only impossible 
to defend him, but easy to attack him and sweep him lawfully 
away; as a fact, it is done of course daily, and I am only 
pointing out that there need be no disposition on the part of 
the race-going public to defend or preserve him, or to bother 
their heads about him in the least. 

Let us take a step or two up the ladder—it seems a long 
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way, but it is not really far—and look at him at the other end 
of the scale, where it is less plain that he is the cause of all our 
trouble with the faddists. Here we make his acquaintance in a 
good office in St. James’s or the city, where nothing passes but 
telegrams and letters—where he is a commission agent, not a 
bookmaker—oh, no !—where he does not bet himself—oh, no! 
—and where he assiduously fosters any other pleasant fiction 
about himself and his business which in his view may help to 
keep him within the law. Here the authorities decide not to 
interfere with him, chiefly, I think, because in his position no 
good purpose would be served by testing the strict legality of his 
operations, and he pursues his course quite unmolested ; but 
even here he is, I venture to say, useless to the average race- 
goer, and only a self-constituted appendage to the business of 
racing. Ido not mean to go back from that which I conceded 
to him a short time ago, that at times he might be convenient to 
the individual, but that is not a convenience that concerns the 
racing public or the ‘men on the course ;’ from their point of 
view their favourite sport will go on as well or better without 
him. And at this end of the scale I am only anxious to make 
the same point about him that I made about his con/réere at the 
other end, namely, that there need be no disposition on the part 
of the race-going public to defend or preserve him. Still less 
need they think that the sport they love is threatened with ex- 
tinction or with damage, even when the time comes (if it ever 
comes) when the faddists have been so successful as to shut 
up every starting-price merchant in the three kingdoms, and 
to appoint an inspector who may lawfully examine the contents 
of each mail-bag which passes between this country and the 
Hook of Holland. 

But there is another complaint that I have against him ; 
and in this particular, I think, perhaps, he does affect the ordinary 
race-goer, and affects him adversely. In these days of keen 
competition, as keen certainly in racing as in anything else, he 
is a standing temptation to the owners and trainers, who are 
less scrupulously careful about such matters than some of their 
competitors to execute a ‘starting-price job. And to the 
‘men on the course’ a starting-price job is an abomination. 
We are not owners (how we wish we were, in our ignorance of 
all that ownership so often means!) and it may be that our 
opinions are influenced by the fact that if we back horses they 
must of necessity be other people’s, but we regard a starting-price 
job asa fraud upon all persons wagering on the race ; a fraud on 
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the starting-price merchant, from whom you draw more money 
than you ought ; a fraud on the open-air market, from which 
you are careful to conceal the fact that you fancy your horse’s 
chance ; a fraud on all the punters whose prices you cramp, 
and whom you deceive by putting a lying spirit into the mouth 
of their market. ‘Stuff and nonsense!’ says an independent 
owner. ‘Racing is racing and business is business ; every 
one for himself at the game, and occupet extremum scabies !’ 
So he will, I reply—so he will ; the devil will certainly take the 
hindmost. But, after all, playing for money is playing for 
money, and if you need not show your hands, you should not 
hide the cards up your sleeve. 

However, all this is really by the way ; take whatever view 
you please of the morality of a carefully planned and success- 
fully executed starting-price job, you will in no way alter the 
fact that the more carefully it is planned, and the more success- 
fully it is executed, the greater abomination it is to the men on 
the course ; and we can afford to regard with equanimity, and 
even with content, any force majeure which drives the whole 
army of starting-price merchants, from the taker of the 
sixpenny slip to the recipient of the ‘monkey’ telephone, out 
of existence. 

A consideration of the starting-price merchant only leads 
me to the same conclusion as did the consideration of the race- 
going bookmaker, namely, that the only safe course for our 
Turf rulers to adopt in the complicated position is to drop 
their attitude of official ignorance, and immediately to take up 
and legislate for the status of the bookmaker when he comes 
under their jurisdiction, that is to say, when he is upon the 
race-course which they control. They should, as I think, in 
the first place license him, and then, as long as he carries on 
the business for which he is licensed straightforwardly and to 
their satisfaction, they should admit him to their courses upon 
reasonable terms and cater for him comfortably ; it should be - 
made apparent to him that there is something to gain by fair, 
straightforward dealing, and everything to lose by fraud or by 
participation in fraudulent practice. When our Turf rulers 
have done this, then they may look on quite unconcernedly 
while the starting pricers and their clients work out, if they 
can, their own salvation. 

By catering to some extent for the race-going bookmaker 
they will best cater, as it seems to me, for the race-going public, 
and through them for the success of the meetings over which 
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they rule. And now in this connection of the success of race- 
meetings depending upon the attendance of the public, may I 
have one word upon a remark of mine in your March number 
that ‘I paid the piper,’ and upon a note with which ‘ Rapier’ 
honoured me in consequence of the remark? | take out of my 
argument all exceptions, and do not allow my mind to be 
confused by, shall 1 say, a few anomalous examples of unalloyed 
prosperity presented by an owner here and there, who is 
content to race upon a system that his sport shall not cost him 
more than so many thousands a year. I do not ‘pay the 
piper’ in his case ; how I wish I did! But if it be true to say 
that racing as it exists to-day could not continue to be racing 
without the profit which is made out of the public at gate- 
money meetings, and which enables those meeting managers to 
add money and to guarantee values, and to do their part towards 
making the meetings what they are to-day, then it is fair to say 
that the public ‘pays the piper,’ especially to an imaginary 
controversialist who urges that a race-horse owner may call 
any tune he pleases (because he pays the jockey and finds the 
forfeits), and need consider no one else. 

Going back for a moment to the subject of my first article 
in your March number, I should like to tell you something 
about it that struck me as rather funny. 

At a jumping meeting at Sandown in the first week of 
March, whom should I meet but my colloquial friend mentioned 
in that article. The weather was charming, the going was 
sound and good, winners were not very difficult to find, and he 
seemed pleased with himself and in good form. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘since I last met you you’ve been rushin’ into 
print !’ 

Now how it comes about that this man reads the Badminton 
Magazine is more than I can guess. How true it is that one 
never know one’s luck ; and I suppose that your editor is never 
surprised to learn that his audience is larger and more cosmo- 
politan than he has supposed. The only thing I know about 
my friend, when he is not racing, is that he is an enthusiastic 
member of a certain ‘Thames Angling Association,’ and my 
own suspicion is that your excellent articles on Tarpon fishing 
interest him deeply and remind him of his gudgeon. 

‘Well,’ | answered, ‘I am nothing if not truthful ; I won't 
deny it. But how on earth do you know ?’ 

‘I recognised myself, sir. I remembered having made that 
very remark to you, and I knew at once who had put me into 
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print. But, sir, you shouldn’t say that I exaggerate; I really 
don’t. What I tell you is truth. And, sir,’ he went on 
earnestly, ‘what I wanted to say to you was that that idea 
of yours about an arrangement of stewards is right; it’s 
right in once! If it was carried out they wouldn’t want to 
call any evidence, or have any hanky panky of that sort. 
Evidence may be all very well in its proper place, but what we 
want is a number of gentlemen that will say, “ We saw—we saw 
it with our eyes.”’ 

‘ After all,’ I said, ‘they might see wrong, I suppose we all 
do sometimes ?’ 

‘Not a bit, sir, not a bit! Can’t you see how they would 
all meet in their room after the race, and how the steward of 
the market would say, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I popped my nose 
inside, but I had to hold it and run, in consequence of the 
nauseous odour of Blessington.” Then the steward of the start 
would add his bit, and then up would get the steward of the 
bend and he would say, “ Gentlemen, I was on my hack between 
the five furlongs and half-mile posts, there were four horses in 
front doing all they knew, and Blessington a good way behind, 
lobbin’ along like a waler after pig, where there ain’t no cover 
for miles. Says I to myself, Mr. Abraham Grinford, if you 
don’t win you'll have to stand down for a longish time, but if 
it should happen that you ride your level best from the half- 
distance just to lose by a neck you'll probably be ‘ offed.’”’ 

“You seem to have got the hang of it,’ I said. 

‘«“ The weakness of it is,’ he went on musingly, “you 
haven't got enough ; there are times and places when four ain’t 
no manner of use ; there are times and places when I should 
want two or three extra for those parts of the course which 
can’t be seen from the stand; and as for the first three furlongs 
of what they call the straight mile at Epsom—a steward 
ought to be chained there night and day !”’”’ 

Many days, or even weeks, after all this was written, I see 
an announcement in the sporting papers that an Englishman 
is going out to America to act as stipendiary race steward ; an 
office I had never heard of before that announcement—my 
ignorance probably. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors: Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. E. F. Mayne, Kingstown, Dublin; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, 
Halliwell Dene, Hexham; Miss H. S. Ord, Colchester ; Mr. 
W. N. Jennings, Philadelphia, U.S.A.; Mr. W. Sargisson, 
Moseley, Birmingham ; the Hon. Mrs. Alan W. Heber Percy, 
Durweston, Blandford; and Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham. 
Original drawings have been sent to a number of other com- 
petitors. 
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EPSOM SPRING MEETING. FIRST PRINCIPAL WINNING THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


FINAL OF THE IRISH HOCKEY CUP TIE. THREE ROCK ROVERS v, TRINITY COLLEGE 
Photograph by Mr, Ernest F. Mayne, Kingstown, Dublin 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, MAY I, 1902. THE WATER JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 


THE KILL, ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS’ BEAGLES, NOW CALLED THE COLCHESTER 
GARRISON BEAGLES 


Photograph by Miss H. S. Ord, Beverley Lodge, Colchester 
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PICKING UP THE LINE, THE RADNOR HUNT, U.S.A. 


Photograph by Mr. W. N. Jennings, Philadelphia 


HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, MAY I, 1902. A REFUSAL 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 
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W. G. GRACE AFTER A GOOD INNINGS. LONDON COUNTY v. WARWICKSHIRE, AT 
BIRMINGHAM, MAY 1, 2, 3, 1902 


Photograph by Mr. W. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham 


WITH_LORD PORTMAN’S HOUNDS. THE MASTER'S GRAND-DAUGHTER, AGED SEVEN YEARS 
Photograph by the Hon. Mrs. Alan W. Heber Percy, Durweston, Blandford 
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CHELTENHAM GRAND ANNUAL STEEPLECHASE, APRIL 10, 1902 


Photograth by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS, STAG AT BAY 


Photograph by Mr. F. May Brown, Alcombe, Somerset 
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MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT QUENBY HALL 


Photograph by Miss Kendall, Old Humberstone, Leicester 


THE HIGH JUMP AT THE R.M.A. SPORTS, MAY 13, 1902 
Photograph by Captain A.J. Pilcher, Woolwich 
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DIVING FROM THE MAGDALEN BARGE, OXFORD 


Photograph by Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen College, Oxford 


CRESCENT CITY JOCKEY CLUB MEETING, NEW ORLEANS, MARCH 1902 


Photograph by Major. Wykeham Jones, Cape Town 
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WILD ELEPHANTS AT A KRAAL IN CEYLON 


Photograph by Mrs. E. Benham, Canela, Colombo 


BRADFORD GOLF CLUB LINKS AT HAWKSWORTH. GAUDIN, THE LOCAL PROFESSIONAL 
DRIVING; ‘TAYLOR, BRAID, AND VARDON STANDING ALONGSIDE 


Photograph by Mr. Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham, Yorkshire 
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DEER IN WINDSOR PARK 


Photograph by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


plot 


START OF BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL PAPERCHASE. THE HEADMASTER, REV. T. C, FRY, 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


Photograph by Mr. R. H. H. Jolly, Berkhamsted School, Herts 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, APRIL 30, 1902. YARRIDGE STEEPLECHASE PLATE 


Photograph bv Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 


SAILING ON THE HUGHLI RIVER, BARRACKPORE 


Photograph by Captain F. J. Hunter, A.O.D., Barrackpore, near Calcutta 
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START OF HARROW SCHOOL MILE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. A. L. Kenxedy, Harrow 


FIELD TRIALS AT NEWPORT PAGNEL, APRIL 22, 1902 


Photograph by Mr. Angus Powell, Old Stratford, Bucks 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


IT is just ten years ago since Isinglass appeared at Newmarket 
in a Maiden Plate, and started on the brilliant career which 
was only once interrupted, winning more money than had ever 
been gained by a horse in the history of racing. The sum is 
set down in Turf Guides as £57,455, which does not accord 
with his owner’s calculation as given in the first number of this 
Magazine. Colonel McCalmont then kindly furnished a detailed 
statement, of which a facsimile was published, and his figures 
showed that Isinglass had won him £57,185. Since then, 
however, the Colonel has discovered an error in his details, 
and the first-mentioned sum stands ; but it does not include the 
amount, not far short of £1000, which he secured by running 
second for the Lancashire Plate, the only race he did not win, 
he having failed then by a length (in consequence of his 
dislike to make his own running) to give 1o lb. to Raeburn. 
The picture shows him by the park wall at Cheveley, close to 
the little house that was specially built for his accommodation. 
Had not his son Star Shoot unfortunately become a bad roarer 
last year, ‘classic’ races might not have gone where they did, 
but he has, at any rate, transmitted some of his excellence to 
Veles, Sweet Sounds, Transparency, Vain Duchess, Rising Glass, 
Glass Jug, and other winners, and if looks go for anything 
some of his two-year-olds should be very favourably heard of 
before the end of the season. ‘Polo’ is from what will be 
recognised as a particularly successful photograph, for there is 
action in the picture, and the grouping could, we think, scarcely 
have been improved upon had an artist who knew the game 
set himself to work to design a drawing. ‘The Heron at Home’ 
is from an original painting by Mr. E. J. Amoore, who has 
made a careful study of the bird in one of his favourite haunts. 
It is easy enough to observe the creatures at home unless by 
chance one has a gun in one’s hand, for the nature of the 
weapon they seem, by some strange instinct, to know. That, 
at any rate, is the experience of the present writer, who has 
spent various quiet evenings on a heron-haunted river, and 
been leisurely pulled down in a boat to their haunts, to find 
that their almost invariable habit was to flap away—and they 
fly much faster than the steady movement of their wings 
suggests—when he was about seventy yards from them. The 
little sketch of ‘The Ferry’ needs no comment. 


BY “RAPIER” 


READERS of this magazine are, as I have good reason to 
know, in a great many cases particularly staunch friends, and 
they will be glad to hear that the present position of the 
Badminton justifies us in ‘launching out.’ The launching was 
to have taken place in the present number, which begins a new 
volume, but alterations take a great deal of time and considera- 
tion, and the prospective changes have to be postponed until 
the following volume starts with the New Year. It is pro- 
posed for one thing to increase the size of the magazine, and 
whether it shall also be altered in shape in order to give more 
scope for the coloured pictures is a subject under discussion. 
With regard to these pictures, that they are much approved by 
a number of subscribers, large increase in circulation since 
they were started affords a certain proof ; but instead of being 
satisfied with this it is proposed to try some new colour pro- 
cesses besides the ‘ three-colour’ which has been experimented 
with hitherto. The present cover has been criticised, particularly 
by newsagents and booksellers, who point out that it so soon 
becomes soiled, and with the New Year fresh covers will be 
used—in all probability a different one every month. It has 
been suggested that an illustrated record of racing will interest 
a great many lovers of the Turf, and this is to be one of the 
features of the new issue, it being intended that the numbers 
as they appear shall contain a little history of the most im- 
portant events of the season with sketches of prominent persons 
and notable incidents. In the way of coloured pictures it is 
our ambition to produce veritable works of art which some of 
the new processes now in course of development should enable 
us to secure, and I think we are justified in promising a ‘ Well 
Worth Keeping Series.’ It is not hoped to improve upon the 
present ‘Masters of Their Arts,’ for these papers have gained 
all the success we had reason to expect, but popular as the 
Badminton is we are determined to make it more popular still. 
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‘The concentrated essence of excitement!’ That is how 
the Derby might well be described, Think of all that is com- 
prised within just about 164 seconds—some two minutes and 
three-quarters! Four years prior to the event the question first 
arises, if a man breeds his own horses—as the majority of men 
who win the Derby do—what horse is likely to sire an Epsom 
victor? That being selected, the foal (with luck) in due time 
appears. How is he shaped? How does he move in the 
paddock? Is he growing and doing well? Will it, in fact, be 
wise to enter him for the great race? He shows good form as 
a two-year-old, we will say, makes many friends and not at all 
improbably many more enemies ; he is eulogised on some hands, 
and declared to be if not ‘the horse of the century,’ at least 
one of them. He is written down by adverse scribes as a rank 
impostor, his successes are minimised or explained away till 
they are made to look like defeats—it is wonderful how 
vehement men become in praise or disparagement, as the case 
may be, of horses they fancy or do not fancy. Columns are 
written; arguments, sound and ridiculous, advanced, shattered, 
or supported—lI am listening to some as write this at my club— 
hours are spent in discussion, all over. the world the great 
question, ‘What will win the Derby ?’ is asked, and the solu- 
tion of this intricate problem, which has been pending so long, 
occupies 164 seconds! The barrier is raised, the flag falls, 
some one close to us as we watch asks, ‘What’s that in front ?’ 
Some one else fixes the field with his glasses and says, ‘There’s 
the favourite lying third.’ ‘Your horse is going well, old boy !’ 
an encouraging friend remarks to an owner, whose heart is 
pumping so hard that he has not breath toreply. ‘ Mine’s done 
with!’ comes mournfully from somebody else. ‘The favourite 
wins!’ or ‘The favourite’s beat!’ is the cry and the race is 
over. Concentrated essence of excitement, indeed ! 


The precise period devoted to the instruction of the Turf- 
loving world on June 4 was 162 seconds, and in that brief 
time they learnt much. One fact therein demonstrated was 
that Sceptre is not quite the animal her admirers fondly sup- 
pose. There was some difference of opinion as to the style in 
which she won the Thousands, there being those who fancied 
her stride was shortening, which meant that she was tiring and 
did not really stay, and this may not improbably be so, 
notwithstanding her Oaks victory, which does not really 
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amount to very much, as Glass Jug is known to be a long way 
behind Rising Glass. Another thing shown was how far the 
cleverest people at times go wrong. Few sounder judges than 
Mr. Bewicke at present go racing, and he was a little—not 
much—afraid of Sceptre, but convinced that Pekin would beat 
everything else in the race; whereas Pekin ran wretchedly, 
much too badly, indeed, to be true. So likewise did Fowling 
Piece. Whatever may be thought of the Newmarket Stakes 
result, it was obvious that there was little or nothing in it 
between that colt and Ard Patrick ; but in the Derby Fowling 
Piece received about a two-stone beating. The explanation 
here is that the big son of Carbine and Galinne could not come 
down the hill; and so we learn a little lesson about horses for 
courses and the reverse. Jenkins declared that Fowling Piece 
was racing with the leaders till they came to the descent, and 
that on the downward slope Fowling Piece rolled and staggered 
hopelessly. Ard Patrick had things all his own way, was never 
pressed, and therefore won—won, indeed, very easily—and the 
race will do him a vast deal of good. That he is a game, 
generous horse and will ever fight out a finish has yet to be 
demonstrated. One result of the Derby is to add interest to 
the future running of the three-year-olds. 


I have never quite understood which were supposed to be 
the ‘ palmy days’ of the turf, concerning which we hear; but 
if they were about the quarter of the way through the last 
century, it can only be said that sport in the palmy days was 
varied and somewhat peculiar. Turning over an old Sporting 
Magazine of 1823, I come upon the description of the Derby in 
that year. The race was won by Emilius, ridden by Buckle, 
who also rode Zinc, the winner of the Oaks ; and it was on this 
occasion that the verses which figure in so many volumes on 
racing were written, eulogising the jockey and declaring that 
‘a pair of such Buckles was never yet seen.’ The writer of the 
description of this Derby calculated that it was attended by 
13,500 horsemen ; and as the enormous bulk of the company 
went on wheels—all indeed except those who had to walk--- 
the number of horses of one kind and another present must 
have been enormous. It is one item of the card, however, 
which strikes the modern frequenter of Epsom as remark- 
able. This was ‘the long chaffed match between two ponies, 
Malvina and Duckling, for fifty guineas a side.” A pony match 
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on the Derby day certainly seems a quaint idea, and on this 
occasion the starter was forty-two minutes in getting them 
off for the first heat. Odd things happened a little while later 
at Ascot moreover. The two favourites for the Gold Cup were 
Mr. Dilly’s Netherfield and Lord Darlington’s Marcellus, there 
was an objection for crossing and jostling, and the horse that 
came in first was disqualified after the authorities had ‘taken 
the deposition of each jockey engaged as well as of other 
spectators.’ It is to be hoped that the affable spectators who 
gave their advice so kindly had no bets on the race. 


The strength of a horse is enormous, and more especially 
of a horse that has been brought into the most perfect condition 
as regards muscular development and clearness of wind by 
judicious training. Nevertheless we have constant proof of the 
vast difference that is made in his performance by a very few 
pounds on his back more or less ; and a correspondent writes 
to beg me to protest against what he terms the ‘iniquitous five 
pounds allowance to apprentices.’ Iam inclined to fear that 
he writes feelingly, after, I suspect, backing some animal that 
has been just beaten because his apprentice rider had that 
advantage in the weights; and from this point of view the 
allowance, no doubt, is exasperating. You hear of what looks 
like a ‘ good thing’; but the 8 lb.or rolb. you fancied you had 
in hand are really 3 1b. or 4 1b. only, and 5 Ib. off for a clever 
little apprentice, who rides confidently and with the judgment 
born of constant practice, just makes all the difference. Childs 
last year, Hardy and Bray this season, with little Watts and 
others, my correspondent says, ‘simply render handicapping 
ridiculous,’ and no doubt the allowance in not a few cases 
accounts for victory over a slightly better horse ridden by an 
ordinary jockey. ‘Some of these boys,’ my angry friend 
says, ‘ride better than not a few of those who carry full 
weight.’ I do not say that he is not right, but on the other 
hand, the allowance has brought to the front several boys who 
in all probability would not have been put up, would not have 
gained skill and experience, and so become jockeys at all, but 
for the innovation. In individual cases hardship may arise, 
that is to say, an owner who has not been fortunate enough to 
engage a good apprentice may be beaten, and, no doubt, often 
is beaten, by a rival who in this respect has had better luck ; 
but it is to the general advantage to find recruits for the 
curiously curtailed ranks of competent riders. 
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Ascot will be over before these Notes appear, and at that 
meeting it is to be hoped that some good two-year-olds will 
appear, several, as usual, having been kept for that famous 
gathering. So far as can be made out, those that have run up 
to the end of the Epsom meeting with the possible, indeed I 
should say with the exceedingly probable, exception of Baroness 
La Fléche (an awkward name ?), are by no means remarkable 
for excellence. To some extent this may be a result of recent 
legislation—Turf legislation, | mean—the Jockey Club having 
reduced the value of the early two-year-old races in order to 
discourage the overtaxing of the young animals—the Brocklesby 
Stakes was worth only just over {600 this season, half what 
the event gained for the owner of the winner till recently. It 
is an annual habit to over-estimate the early two-year-olds. 
Sometimes, of course, a Bard or a Donovan comes out at 
Lincoln, or a Cyllene at Liverpool in the first week of the 
season, but these are exceptions, and as laid down in the 
Badminton Library volume on Racing, the winner of the 
Middle Park Plate is usually about 2 st. better than the good 
early form. As a rule, when a man sells a promising early 
winner of two-year-old races for a ‘long’ price the purchaser 
gets the worst of the bargain, unless, of course, he is a man 
who bets heavily, in which case he may turn his transaction to 
profit; though on the other hand he may not, and it is a 
risky game to play. Prior to the Acorn Stakes I suppose 
that the three best two-year-olds we had seen—I am, it will be 
understood, writing before Ascot—were Rock Sand, who is: 
expected to go on winning, and the expectation is that of a 
skilful and experienced trainer who is not prone to be sanguine ; 
the Goiden Wings colt, whose dam, by the way, was one of the 
very worst animals in training ; and Tippler, a son of Juggler 
and therefore, one may not unreasonably anticipate, not likely 
to distinguish himself later in life over a distance of ground. 
It remains to be seen where we shall find these three during 
the ‘back-end’ meetings at Newmarket. Baroness La Fléche 
came out in the Acorn Stakes with the reputation of being at 
present about a stone better than the Golden Wings colt, 
notwithstanding that he is fit and she is not. Unfortunately 
she is very badly entered, not being in the July Stakes, the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, or the Middle Park or Dew- 
hurst Plates. That any one should have given 5200 guineas 
for a beautiful filly of this breeding and not have put her in 
all the best races seems amazing. La Fléche was an animal 
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to which the Turf-loving public took a peculiarly strong fancy, 
for a curious sort of sentiment is aroused by certain good 
horses, and it would be gratifying to see her daughter dis- 
tinguishing herself. 


I do not remember having written in these pages anything 
about bull-fighting, but another of my correspondents sends me 
a scornful diatribe about my deplorable lack of appreciation of 
‘the skill, courage, agility, and other brilliant qualities that 
have to be displayed in the most exciting spectacle in the 
world ’—that is to say, a bull-fight. Though I have not, so 
far as I can recollect, ever touched on the subject in this 
magazine, I have, indeed, written and appended my initials 
elsewhere to a disquisition on the (adjective carefully avoided) 
Spanish ‘sport,’ and I suppose that my reader here is also a 
student of the new ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ ‘The wounded 
hare crawling away to die in agony’ is no doubt occasionally 
a most unfortunate incident of shooting ; but the question is 
not one of comparison between the evils that may arise in 
various sports. The point is the claim of bull-fighting to 
acceptance, and it is condemned by a multitude of Englishmen 
—by the way, the young King of Spain does not approve of it 
if he has been truly reported—on two grounds. First, the 
hideously revolting slaughter of horses: for that blood-curdling 
atrocity there can be no shadow of excuse; secondly, the 
circumstance that the bull is not allowed a chance. The fox 
has speed and cunning to afford him a prospect of escape 
from his enemies, and so indeed have all birds and beasts of 
the chase—the driven partridge may see the guns and evade 
them, or swing over them at such a pace that he passes on 
unscathed ; but from the moment the bull enters the arena he 
is doomed. There is no possibility of his living to fight another 
day. He may, and sometimes does, take revenge on one or 
more of his foes, but his exit from the ring will be as a carcase 
drawn by a team of mules ; and it is the leading axiom of true 
sport that the projected victim must have a chance. 


My constant contributor, Mr. Home Gordon, is rather 
pluming himself on the fact that the representative eleven which 
he picked in the March and May numbers is absolutely iden- 
tical with that actually chosen to meet the Australians. Cricket 
enthusiasts will be interested in the book he has compiled— 
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‘Cricket Form at a Glance’ (Archibald Constable and Co., 
Westminster)—‘ showing the batting and bowling of every 
cricketer who has played in first-class matches, in any two 
seasons between 1878-1902, with every run scored for or 
against the Australians in England, the elevens they met, the 
results, and that of every County match.’ As Lord Hawke 
remarks in his preface, this is indeed a ‘ wonderful statistical 
work.’ At a casual glance the pages look rather like 
a table of logarithms or some complex treatise on mathe- 
matics; but as a volume of reference it should be simply 
invaluable, and, by the way, cordial approbation may be 
expressed of Lord Hawke’s remarks in the preface as to his 
dislike of record-making and record-breaking, for, as he says, 
‘cricket is a game to be played for the sake of winning the 
match, not for any selfish purpose. Another volume which 
appeals very forcibly to a special class is ‘The International 
Polo Club Guide’ (Josiah Newman, Saltford, Somerset, price 
3 guineas net) which seems to contain all the information 
about the game that any one can by any possibility desire, 
copiously illustrated with portraits of men and ponies and polo 
pictures generally. It will surprise not a few readers to know 
that there are in existence some four hundred and fifty polo 
clubs, the ten thousand players in which own no fewer than 
thirty thousand ponies. It would be difficult to suggest any- 
thing about the game that is not treated in this particularly 
handsome volume, to which I hope to return on another occa- 
sion. In the space that remains I can only make inadequately 
brief mention of a vastly more important publication, the 
second volume of the new ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ being 
volume twenty-six of the completed work. As was remarked 
last month, a considerable prominence is given to sports and 
pastimes and a number of articles appears on these subjects. 
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